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Problem 

While the overall goal of the research was tp develop and evaluate , 
an incentive system which used social incentives in Air Force technical, 
training, the present phase was concerned with identifying such incen- 
tives and examining them for feasibility, attractiveness and other 
characteristics. By social incentives is meant reinforcement which 
arises from personal interaction (e,-g./ esteem, recognition^ and approAral), . 
as distinguished fvom tangible incentives {§.g. time off, financial 
benefits, etc.)* ' 

Approach . ' * 

A preliminaiy list 'of .62 incentives was generated by interview, 
literature search, and*group deliberation. Questionnaires were then 
administered to 46'3 trainees and 102 instructors throughout the Air 
Training Command. Respondents were asked to make judgments about the ^ 
incentives with regard to attractiveness, feasibility, and whether 
the incentives were contingent on performance or could be made con- 
tingent. Information was also gathered on personal motives, background 
variables, and leadership climate in the training environment. Attrac- 
tiveness ratings were factor analyzed and other relati^onships in tHfe ^ * ' - 
data were exjilored by correlational method^. Two mejt^ods of scaling 
the attractiveness of incentives'were compa^i^r*^ * ; 

Results and Conclusions^ 

The more attractive incentives were found to be those with direct 
impact on the trainee himself, and they were generally either costly 
or relatively low in administrative feasibility. With small sets of 
incentives (10 or less) the assignment of dollar values to the incentives 
was found to be a plausible measurement technique. 

Factor analysis .showed that recognition was th^ most important 
dimension in the present set of incentives with secondary dimen5ions 
of personal freedom, self development, social behaviors and information 
feedback. 

Sex, race, marital status, personal motives, and perceived leader- 
ship climate were related to the reported attractiveness of'certain 
incentives. Females rated as more attractive incentives which allowed 
for social interaction. Blacks preferred recognition-oriented incen- 
tives more than whites. Personal motives - recognition, power, 
affiliation, altruism - generally tended to be associated with those 

incentives which made satisfaction of the motive possible. 

> 

Feasibility judgments varied across incentives with the m^j.ority 
being viewed as somewhat feasible. Instructor-Student agreement on 
incentive feasibility was quite high. * 



.^Four^ experimental incentive systems were proposed. These systems \^ 
included as reinforcers 18 of the 62 incentives originally considered. 
Many were'drppped for low feasibility, low attractiveness, or both. 
Six other incfeajtjves from the original, list were redesignated as social 
behaviors (e.g. shading concern^ for others; being treated as an individual) 
since it was not pos^^U][e to make them contingent oh performance. How- 
ever, these behaviors wei^^o be fostered, and encouraged by being targets 
of the incentive system ^n tha..,expectation that the growth of social 
skill would provide a bettem lesi^ing environment. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL INCENTIVES 
IN AIR FORCE TECHNICAL TRAIiHNG 



Research Objectives 

The pri^ipal goal of the present research was to develop and 
experimentally implement and evaluate a system of social incentives con- 
ducive to effective learning and adjustment in the Air Force -^echnical 
"training environment. This report details the ^activities and results of 
the first phase of the empirical research, which was concerned with the 
identification and analysis of incentives for potential use in a train- 
ing reward system. Prerequisites for the effective administration of an 
incentive system include the selection of incentives which are psycho- 
logically meaningful rewards for participants and* feasible for the 
training command to administer, and estabO-ishing contingencies between 
training effectiveness and the availability of rewards. 
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Incentive Identification 



A combination of .information sources vas used to develop a prelimi- 
nary set of potential incentives,, which were later subjected to more 
refined measurement and scaling. These sources were as follows: 

(1) A thorough review of the previous literature on social rein- 

* forcement and conclusions derived frdm that theoretical analysis (Raben, 
Wood, Klimoski and Hakel/ 1973). 

(2) Examination of incentives previously applied to learning and 
performance in military settings (Datel and Legters, 1970; Pritchard, 
Von Bergen and DeLeo, 1974). 

(3) Interviews and discussions with technical trainees, technical 
instructors, course supervisors, and training research personnel at 
Lowry Air Force Base. 

{k) Group delil?erations by members of the research team, wherein 
new incentives were elicited and previously identified incentives were 
clarified anc^ defined, and redundant incentives^ were eliminated. 

''The sixty- two potential incentives derived from these ^activities 
are reproduced in Table 1. These incentives represent a mixture of 
incentives which might or might not affect behavior through a social 
reinforcement process. Whil^ the incentives were not intended to fit a 
theoretical model, many were derived from our preliminary conceptualiza- 
tion of the nature or types of social incentives. Under the assiomption 
that social incentives operate to fulfill social motives, categories of 
possible incentives included: (a) recognition and approval, (b) affili- 
ation and identification, (c) social influence, and (d) altruism, or 
helping otfiers. Table 1 indicates the categories associated with each 
of the preliminary incentives, as well as notation of its previous 
experimental application or investigation. This conceptual scheme and 
list of incentives provided the basis for objective measurement of in- 
centive characteristics and their subsequent selection for evaluation in 
classroom incentive systems. 

1 
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Table 1 



Original 62 Incentives Examined in 
, Air Force Technical. Training 
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Incentive 

!♦ Verbal praise 

2* Choice of permanent base 

assignment 
3» .Opportunity to cross-train 
k. College credit for technical 

training 

5. Coed classes 

6. Time off 

7. Progressing through course 

at own pace 
8* Interaction with instructor 

during class 
9. Reduced squadron detail 

10. Freedom from instructor's 

supervision 

11. Being in honor doraitory 

12* Being able ^o help classmates 
learn material 

13. Smoking and drinking coffee anh 
pop in class when possible 

ih. Ribbon for outstandi|ig perform- 
ance 

15 • Wearing civilian clothes to 
clasps" 

16. Press release to hometown 

newspaper 

17. Relaxation of curfew restrictions. 

18. Extra advanced instruction 

19. Pictures and r^es of honor 
2^ students posted 

20. Additional infbrpiation concern- 

ing related civilian 
occupations 

21. Display of completed work 

22. Special seating in classroom 

23. Freedom from classroom exercises 
2k. Being able to evaluate your own 

* performance 

25. Receiving encouragement , 

26. Choice of roommates 

27. Being recommended 



Social Category 
Al I Af R 



X 

x 

X 

p 

X X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Previous 
Citation 



X RWKHj DL 
DL 



DL, RWKH, PVBD 
RWKH 



PVBD 



DL 

X 

DL, PD 

X DL - - 

DL 



X 
X 



RWKII 
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Table 1 continued 



Incentive 

28. Being abie to. set learning goals 
Being treated as an individual 

30. Sending letter of merit to * 

parents or loved ones 

31. Being taken to some social event 

during duty time 

32. Being chosen as group spokesman 
33 • Promotions 

3^'. Certificates or diplomas 

35. Eliminating involuntary cross- 

training 

36. Being excused from classroom 

training based on exams 

37. Letter* of commendation in 

permanent records 

38. Being in a classroom with 

students of the same ^ank 
39- Free telephone calls home 
ho. Additional information concern- 
ing military* assignments 
hi. Field trips to location of 

training specialty 
h2. Identity of honor students 

passed on to next blpck 
U3* Early notification 'Of permanent 

base assignments 
hh. Party for top performers 
U5. Influence over class routine 
h6. Eliminating numerical or letter 

grades and having pass -fail 
hf. Having your suggestions 

implemented 
h8.^- Receiving more difficult and 
^ challenging work 

U9. Press releases to b^se .news- , 

papers 

50. -Pictures and names of most . 

improved students posted' 
51 r « Specific informatio];i about your 

strengths and weaknesses 
52. Receiving an explanation for 

orders 

53* Being recognized for achievements 
5^. Being liked and accepted * ' 
55. Choice of dormitory 



Social Category 
Al I Af E 



Previous 
Citation 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



DL, FVBD 



DL 



RWKH 



FVBD 



DL, PVB? 



X 
X 



DL 



DL 
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Incentive 



Table X continued 

Social Category 
Al I' Af R 



56. Being able to help the 

instructor 
57 • Social interaction 

58. Being concerned for 

59. Not failing 

60. Being recommended for a "rope"/ 

61. Being allowed^ to take meals at 

NCO club 

62. Being able to teach a class 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Previous 
Citation 



RWKH 



^ DL 



Note: The first four column heads denote altruism, influence, affili- 
ation, and recognition, respectively. The abbreviated citations refer 
to: Raben, Wood. Klimoski, and Hakel, 1973 i Datel and Legters, 1970; 
and Pritchard, Von Bergen and DeLeo, 197^ • * j 
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'Measurement of .Incentive Properties 



Questionnaire methods were used to assess multiple characteristics 
of the incentives previously identified. This section of the report 
describes the variables examined, methods of measurement, and data-* 
collection procedures ♦ 

Incentive Attractiveness 

t 

- ^ The central parameter of the incentives investigated was that of 
their psychological reward value to members of the population who might 
potentially receive the incentives' for effective peff ormance . This 
parameter has recently been highlighted by expectancy theories of human 
motivation, which suggest that: (a) one's affective response toward a 
training program will depend on the perceived value of the incentives 
^d the extent to which the training system is instrumental for attain- 
ing the incentives; and (b) effort to improve one's training effective- 
ness will depend on the value of effectiveness and the expectancy that ' 
effort will produce effectiveness (Vroom, 196I+J Lawler, I971). More* 
.generally, the subjective expected utility of an action (e.g.,' by the 
trainee) depends on the consequences of the act (reinforcement) and the 
value of those consequences to the individual. • An underlying assumption 
IS that an incentive system will be 'effective to the extent, in part, 
that trainees receive rewards which are valued by them. 

Incentive value was operationally assessed with two measures of the 
perceived attractiveness of each of the 62 incentives. Dual methods^ 
were employed to examine cTonsistency of attractiveness judgments, or 
convergence of multiple methods in tapping 'the same concept. The * 
strength of* inference possible from the, results 'is enhanced by the 
degree of equivalence of measurement and the interval *scale properties 
of the derived data. 

„ . .'^^^ first assessment method, which will be referred to as the 
'rating" method, involved respondents* judgments of the attractiveness 
of each incentive, independent of other incentives, on 7-inteir^al 
attractiveness ratings scales . The scales provided descriptive verbal 
statements for each interval as follows: extremely attractive, very 
attractive, somewhat attractive, neither attractive nor vmattractive, 
scsmewhat unattractive, very unattractive, arid extremely unattractive. * 
Respondents indicated which interval described their perception of each 
incentive. -The instructions also attached behavioral implications to 
the attractiveness judgments. For example, part of the instructions 
stated: "An x in the extreq^e left space meahs: »This outcome i.s 
extremely attractive to me; I would expend my maximum effort to obtain 
this*." Incentives were not designated as such, but were presented as 
"possible outcomes of performing well in training." Complete instruc- 
tions and rating scales for this attractiveness assessment task are 
presented as Part 1 of Appendices A and"B. 
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The second measurement method, which will be referred to as the 
"ddllar" method, mplicitly involved comparisons of the relative values 
of different incentives ._Respondents' were provided with a hypothetical 
sum of money with which to ''purchase" from the list of incentives* This 
distribut.ive scaling method derives fromNealey's (196^) work with game- 
board and paired comparison scaling techniques for measuring wage and 
fringe benefit preferences in business and industry* * The method gener- 
ates ratio scaling properties (absolute zero is meaningful in dollar 
units), with mean dollar values allotted to an incentive denoting its 
attractiveness. In this study, respondents distributed the sum of $300, 
or about a month's salary for trainees, among the same incentives they 
had rated with the other method'. T^he list of incentives was given to 
them in an order which dif f ered> f rom the order in which they were pre- 
sented in the rating method. Instructions indicated any whole number of 
dollars (0-r300) couild be assigned to any given 'outcome (incentive), so 
iCng as the total spent was $300, Complete instructions and the dollar 
method form are shown as Part II of Appendices A and B. 

The rating method was -gtlso applied in another questionnaire, to a 
limited set of incentives, for which attractiveness might vary with the 
agent of incentive administration. As indicated in the review of the 
social reinforcement literature (Raben et al. , 1973)3 various agents may 
function as "significant others'' relative to the recipient of a reward, 
such that a giyen incentive may take on different reward values depend- 
ent on the referent person or group from whom the incentive emanates or 
by whom it is esteemed. In this study, we examined differential attrac- 
tiveness of incentives delivered through instructor reinforcement ^d 
peer reinforcement. Twenty of the 62 incentives were rated on the 
7-interval attractiveness scales. Respondents placed an I in the inter- 
val that best described the attractiveness^ of each incentive if adminis- 
tered to them by their training instructor, and a C ' in the (same or 
different) interval describing incentive attractiveness when administered 
by their class as a groui^. This attractiveness Vating sheet is shown as 
Part V of Appendices A and B. , . 

Incentive Feasibility , ' - . ^ • 

Perceptions of the feasibility of adminisCering incentives contin- 
gent on training effectiveness were meas\ared by twd questionnaire rating 
forms. First, respondetits indicated, on five-interval scales for each 
incentive, the extent to which they believed the incentive (Outcomes) 
presently. depends on performing effectively. Response intervals ranged 
from "Being effective makes it impossible'" to obtain this outcome," to* 
"Being effective makes the attainment of this outcome a sure thing." 
Intennediate categories stated that e'ffectiveness "makes it difficxilt," 
"has nothing to do with," or "makes it easy" t© attain the outcome. 
These response categories were intended to represent varying instrumen- 
tality relationships between effectiveness and rewards, with the* inter- 
vals roughly- approximating perceived effectiveness-reward correlations 
of -iVOO, -.50, .00, .50, and +1.00. The second measure was similar in 
format, but assessed perceived future feasibility by asking for the^" 
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degree of belief that each incentive co\ild be made to depend on effec- 
tive performance,. Response alternatives were, "There is no chance," 
There is a small chance," "The chances are 50-50," "There is a strong 
^^^t^" certain that .. .this outcome coixld be made dependent on 

efTectivseness. ' The five intervals were constructed to correspond to 
subjective probability estimates of .00, .25, .50, .75, and 1.00.' The 
instructions did not specify any, bases for feasibility judgments; rather 
the resulting overall feasibility .perceptions could reflect both ease of 
manifkulating an incentive' and taring its attainment to performance. The 
present and fiitvire feasibility questionnaires are included a"s Parts III 
and IV of Appendices A and B.' An additional feasibility estimate was 
obtained on a screened and reduced set of incentives and will be re- 
ported later. 

Organizational Variables 

Measures were made of several vai^iables associated with the train- 
ing environment and participants, for the purpose of examining corre- 
lates of incentive attractiveness and feasibility. The environmental 
variables examined were types of training program and leadership climate 
in the classroom. The training program measures consisted of questions 
included in a personal background questionnaire (Part VIII, Appendices A 
and B), asking for the name of one's training course, the b^ock in which 
he was currently operative, and his technical "specialty area (AFSC). 

Leadership climate was measured with the Instructor Behavior 
Description Questionnaire-. This instrument was an adaptation (for this 
study) of the short-form.of the Leader Behavior Description Question- " 
flaire (LBDQ) (StogdilT and Coons, 1957). Changes, in the standardized 
LBDQ ^nvolved^mipor rewording to place items in the context of the 
classroom with instruc€or^and student referents, rather than the more 
general leadej-^ employee context. The questionnaire contained 2k sl^atSr 
ments of instructor behavior. Students described the frequency of 
occwtrence of each behavior with one of five response alternatives : 
always, often, occasionally, seldom, or never. They responded to each ' 
statement by circling A, B, C, D, or E which their instructions .denoted 
as referring to the five frequency categories. The IBDQ is presented as 
Part VI of Appendices. A and B. Two scores were derived from the re- 
sponses. Each item was scored 1 (Never) 'to 5 (Always). The sum of " 
scores for th.e oddpnumbered items provided an index of instructor Con- 
sideration; items 11, 19;jjid 21 were "reverse- scored" since less 
frequently engaging in those^behaviors refl-ects higher consideration. 
The sum of scores on the even-numberi^d items was an Initiating Sttructure- 
score, indicating ihe extent to which .instructors initiated structuring • 
activities inothe class. 'These dimensions have been related in previous 
leadership^ research to work behaviors such as turnover, absenteeism, and 
grievance rates .(Korman, 1966). ' 
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Individual Variables 

Respondents who assessed incentive characteristics also provided 
information about themselves ♦ A background information sheet provided 
biographical data on the following variables: sex, race, age, military 
rank. Air Force experience, marital status, dependents, education, and 
military honors. Response categories for the education item were: high 
school, some college, college degree, and graduate degree with spaces to 
indicate the academic fields in which degrees were obtained. With 
regard to Air Force experience, respondents indicated: n\amber of years 
in the Air Force, regular service branch, whether they had volunteered * 
for their current training speoialty, their ideal specialty in which 
they would like to be enrolled, and previous training specialty experi- 
ence. The specific questions are reproduced in Part VIII of 
Appendices A and B. 

Additional individual psychological characteristics were measured 
with the Personal Values Questionnaire '(PVQ) (Wood, 1970). This instru- 
ment measured the relative strength of four individual motive dimensions: 
power, affiliation, altruism, and recognition. The form consisted of 
nine tetrads of statements expressing potentially valued general out- 
ccames in life. Within each tetrad there were four statements, one 
repl^esenting each dimension, to be rank-ordered in terms of theif- 
attractiveness. Across the questionnaire there were three statements 
for each dimension arranged in the nine iteias, such that .each statement 
'appeared once' and only once With each of the statements representing 
other dimensions. Sums of ranks attributed to each of the three power 
statements each of the three times it appeared in a tetrad comprised the 
total .power motive score. The other three motive scores were similarly 
derived For evidence concerning the develojinent , reliability, and pre- 
vious use of the PVQ, see Wood (1970, ch. 35 1972). The PVQ form used 
in this study is included in Appf^ndices A and B' as Part VII. 

Data Collection 

Ihe measuring instruments described in previous sections were 
administered to .Air Force personnel in the form of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of attitudes "and opinions concerning technical training. The survey 
questionnaires were prepared in four forms. Two forms were constructed 
fol*' trainee responses, and two forms were administered to technical in- 
structors . 

The trainee survey, forms A and B, consisted of the following' 
measures, in the order presented here: I. Incentive attractiveness- 
rating method; II. Incentive attractiveness -dollar method; III. Incen- 
tive contingency-present; IV. Incentive feasibility- future; 
V. Incentive attractiveness-liAStructor 'and peer agents; VI. Instructor 
Behavior Description Questionnaire; VII. Personal Values Questionnaire-; 
and VIII. Personal background information. The entire survey question- 
naires for trainees are included in this report as Appendices A and B. 
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The instructor survey, fofms A and B, consisted of three parts in - 
the following order: I. incentive feasibility- future (equivalent of 
tTXr.\ °^ trainee surveys); ir. Instructor Opinion Questionnaire* 
. UOQ); and III. Personal background information. The lOQ was included 
to examine relationships of ipstructops • perceptions of ideal classroom 
behaviors to their judgments of incentive feasibility^ and to trainees' ^ 
descriptions of actual instructor behaviors . The items and response ^ 
options for the JOQ were equivalent to those of the IBDQ completed by 
trainees. However, instructors Were asked to indicate the frequency 
with which they thought they should ideally engage in each of the be- 
haviors in the training setting. Consideration and Initiating Structure 
• scorea.^from the lOQ -reflect the leadership style of the instructor. The 
personal background form for instructors ^as similar to that for 
trainees, except that instructors also indicated their J^ilitary/civilian 
status The instructor survey ^u^istionnaires comprise Appendices C and 
D Of this report. • ~ 

The necessity f6r two forms ot the Wvey questionnaire for - 
trainees, and two forms for instructors, was dictated by the number otm 
incentives to be coAsidered.by the respondent. To facilitate comprehen-" 
sion and efficient time use, 32 incentives were presented In Form A of 
the student and instructor survej^s , • and the remaining 30. were, presented • 
in Form B of questionnaires administered to both respondent groups.' Ttje 
differentiation of .questionnaire forms was solely on^the basis of- incen- 
tive content. Approximately half of the respondent-s at each level ^, 
received e^ach... f^orm. Incentives Vere distributed among forms A an^B in' 
a systematic manner so as to maintain approximate equivalence of con- 
tent, or natily-^f the incentives a priori determined by incentive 
categorization5«^'ee Table l), across the two forms. Each survey ques- 
tionnaire was prefaced by a cover sheet^ which introduced the sponsor- 
ship and the natjAre and intent of the research in general terms, and 
provided gen^^dnstructions. Separate detailed instructions for the 
completion^ eaSK part of the questionnaire were included with each . 
instrument in the booklet. 

The questionnaires were admlJiistered to k02 trainees and 6k train- 
ing instructors in various technical training programs at four United 
States Air Force Bases during August and September of 1972, The bases 
involved were: (l) Lackland - M I38 trainees, 28 instructors; • 
(2) Sheppard - N = 60 trainees, 11 instructors; (3) Chanute - N = 
106 trainees, 13 instructors; and (k) Keesler - N = 98 trainees, 
12 instructor^. Additional characteristics of the sample are described 
in the results section of this report. 

At each location, questionnaires were administered by^ one or two 
members -of the res^earch team to groups of trainees/instructors, who 
were brought together in a central room (during their duty-day foy the 
expressed purpose of completing the surveys. Th.e researchers briefly 
introduced the project to the group, then administered the survey in a 
stepwise fashion by reading instructions to the group for-^a given paVt, 
allowing them to compJLete that part, then moving on to the next part. 

« 
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Administration time was, one Hour for trainee groups and 20 minutes for 
instructors (though no rigid time limits were imposed). Individual 
respondents were anonymous. Following the administration period, the 
^ researchers entertained questions and comments from the participants. 
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Results of Incentive Analysis 
Characteristics of the Sample 

A summary of the major characteristics of^the sample, in the form 
01 distribution of respondents across categories of personal variables 
IS presented in Table 2. The trainee sample consisted predominantly of- 
white, single airmen with less than six months in the Air Force, who had 
volunteered for their training specialty, and had a high school or some 
college education. Their average age was 19, with a standard deviation 
of about two years. The f%w college degrees represented in the sample 
were distributed across diverse, fields, including engineering, business, 
psychology, social science, physics, eriminology, history, and physical 
education. Individual differences on these characteristics will be rei.' 
examined later as ^they relate to incentive. questionnaire responses. 



Table 2 

Characteristics of the Survey Respondents: 
Air Force Technical Trainees . 



Variable ; Category 



Race: 



Rank: 



Experience : 



Male 
Female 

White 
Black 

Aiman 
Sergeant 

< 6 months 
> 6 months 



Training status: Volunteer 

Nonvolunteer 



Marital status; 



Education: 



Single 
Married 
Divorced ^ 

High school 
Some college 
College degree 



Number of 
Respondents 

. 357 

358 

382 
12 

322 
80 

- 320 
80 

56 
K 

269 
113 
16 



Percentage of 
Total Sample 

89 
- ..11 

89 .. V 
11 

95 
3 

80 
20 

81 

19 ■ 

' .85' ^ . 
1 

67 
28 
h 



Note: Some categorizations do not total hOS. because of missihg 
responses or responses which *did not fit the given categories. 
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Additionally, 36 of the trainees were "ropes," a military honors 
designation carrying leadership responsibilities within the airman 
squadron, though not necessarily relevant t.p technical school perform- 
ance or activities* Other honors reported by very few trainees included 
ribbons, ROTC awards, stripes, and dorm leaders. Although trainees were 
sampled from more than 70 technical training specialties, a^ large por- 
tion (N = 70) were being trained in electronics-related fields. Other 
training specialties heavily represented in the Sample included: law 
enforcement and security police, munitions, aircraft maintenance, and 
photography. Both traditional lock-step and self -paced covirses were 
included in the sample. 

Incentive Attractiveness 

Table 3 reports the trainees' perceptions of the attractiveness of 
each of the original 62 incentives. Means and standard deviations are 
presented for both the rating-scale and dollar-method judgments. With 
the rating method, the possible range of scores was from 1 (extremely 
unattractive), through a neutral point of U, to 7 (extremely attractive) 
The grand mean across incentives on Form A was 5»^^j with a standard 
deviation of I.36 (N = 32 incentives, 212 respondents). For the incen- 
tives on Form B, the mean was 5*13> with th^ standard deviation = 1.39 
(N = 190)* Attractiveness scores on the dollar distribution task ranged 
from $0 to $300, with the expected values for any given incentive being 
$9.38 (Form. A) and $10.00 (Form B), - , 

In the independent rating task.,' only one incentive was perceived as 
unattractive, as all other means were greater than U.OQ. The most 
attractive incentives, with mean ratings in the 6 (very attractive) to 
7 (extremely attractive) range, were: choice of base assignment (6.U6), 
college, credit for training (6.43)> time off (6.37)> being treated as an 
iniiividual (5.37), free phone calls (6»2l), reduced squadron detail ^ 
(6.09), promotions (6.O8), early notification of base assignment (6.07)^ 
information about training-related civilian occupations (6.02), and 
coeducational classes (6. 00). The least attractive incentives, with 
mean ratings of k (neutral) to 4.5 were: special classroom seating 
(3-51)? recommendation for rope (U.JL8), teaching a class (U.26), more 
difficialt and challenging work (^.33)? pass-fail grades (U.30), meals at 
NCO club {h.k3)^ posting names and pictures of most improved students 
{k.k2)y honor student identity passed on to next instructor {k.^l), 
freedom froin classroom exercises {h.k5)^ press release to^ base paper 
(U.58), being Chosen group spokesman (U.^3), and part for top performers 
(^•29). 

The comparative dollar distribution preferences showed the follow- 
ing incentives to be the most attractive or valued: promotions (mean = 
6U.61), choice of base assignment (56.75)5 college credit (35.13)? free 
phone calls (32.16), time off (27.22), being treated as an individual 
(23. U7), not failing (21.23)? early notification of base assignment 
(19. lU); while the least attractive were: special classroom seating ^ 
(0.98), display of completed work (J:.59)) posting pictures and names of 
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group spokesman (2.50)5 helping instruator '(3.02)5 being in class with 
same-rank students (3.17)? NCO club meals (3*35*)? honor dormitory 
(3*^5) > and freedom from classroom exercises (3-^6). Further suimnary 
information is given in Table ^5 which lists those ^Incentives with mean 
dollar allocations above the expected vsilue. % 



Table k ' 

Incentives with Dollar-Attractiveness 
'-^ Means Above the Expected Value 



Questionnaire Form 



A (E.V. = 9.375) 
Incentive 

Choice of base 
College credit ' 
Time -of f 

Treat as individual 
Reduced squadron detail 
Opporttxnity to cross -train 
Advanced instruction 
Self pacing 
Coed classes 
Smoking and drinking 
Civilian clothes 



an 



56.75 

35.13 

27.22' 

23M 

15.65 

15.03 

13.68 

11.07 

11.00 

10.66 

10.53 



B (E.V. = 10.00) ' 

Incentive Mean 

Promotions Sk.Sl 

Phone calls 32.16 

Not failing 21.23 

Early base notification 19.1^* 

Information, military *l6.k6 

InformatioQ, strengths iS.Ok^ 

Certificates ^ ' 11.75 

CommeAdation letter ^ 11.11 

Difficult work - 10.56 

Explanation for orders ^10.46 

Dorm choice 10*.38 
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Thus, it appears from this descriptive analysis, that, by examining 
the extremes of the preferenG,e distribution, incentives of higher and 
lower attractiveness can be very generally distinguished* With some 
exceptions, the more attractive incentives tended to focus on outcomes 
that: (a) could be considered as pertinent basically to the individual 
himself with implications for his future career, rather Lhan emphasizing, 
interpersonal contact explicitly; and (b) involve external ajtoinistra- 
tive action (and probable cost) for their delivery. On the other *hand, 
the less attractive incentives generally concerned public^ forms of 
recognition and identification witli a reference group of military 
superiors. This is generally consistent with results from Army basic 
training, where mementos or ceremonies recognizing achievements were not 
powerful motivators (Datel and Legters, 1970). 

Two methodological conclusions were also evident from these prelim- 
inary analyses. First, there was a minor bias evident in the form 
variation of the questionnaires. Differences in overall incentive means 
between questionnaires -were significant (t = 2.07, P .05). Of the 11 
highly attractive incentives, 7 appeared on Form A and k,on Form B, ' 
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vb-ili^ n-P thf> incentives cited f'or lover attr activeness^ 10 were on 
Form 5 and only. 6 occurred on Form A. This slight questionnaire bias 
then, was of the nature of having more attractiveness of incentives 
represented in Form A. The difference was not associated with sampling 
differences, since, in each group administration, half the respondents 
randomly received each form. 

Secondly, the two methods of measuring incentive attractiveness 
enhanced the validity of inference concerning the incentive value con- 
cept by providing Convergent measurements. This convergence is subjec- 
tively evident in the comparison of incentives n^ted above as being in 
tlie sajl^ extreme portion of the attractiveness distributions of the 
rating-method and. dollar -method responses . Additional analyses ,compar- . 
ing the two methods empirically substantiated this convergence. As a 
stomnary iladioator, mean attractiveness judgments^ frcm the two methods, 
as shown in Table 3, were plotted in bivariate graphical ?orm with each 
incentive as a data point. These scatterplots for Forms A and B are 
included as Appendix E. feoth displays depict a dose correspondence of 
methods. T!\e best-fitting lines conform to a positive relationship, and 
the narrowness ot point-defined ellipsis around those lines suggest 
small deviations and* a reasonably high coefficient of agreement. From 
the^e fig\ires, one can infer a strong overall correlation between 
methods for attractiv^ess judgments of each set of incentives. 

Correlation coefficients were also computed for method agreement, 
for each of the 62 incentives across respondents. The complete set of 
correlations comprises Appendix F. The appendix shows the 'intermethod 
correlations and the number of incentives correlating more highly than 
the bet^e en-met hod correlatioiis with the given incentive within each 
method (off-diagonal correlations). The maxMam number of greater 
within-m^hod correlations was 31 for incentive^ on Form A and 29 for^ 
those on Form B. Agreement was found to vary across incentives. Tfye 
followfiig incentives Showed significant between-method agreement and 
convergent-discriminant validity as indexed*" by fewer than 10 higher 
correlations within either method: college credit, honor dorm, civilian 
clothes, pictures and names of honor students posted, special classroom 
seating, promotions, certificates", .eliminating involuntary cross- 
training, excused from class based on exam, field trips, influence over 
class, pass-f^il grades, challenging work, information about strengths 
and weaknesses, explanation for orders? 4onpnr choice, not failing, rope- 
recommendation, meals at'NCO club^ and teaching a class. It can also be 
seen that there '^eve fewer wi thin-method correlations exceeding between- 
method agreement for Form B incentives, pai^ticularly with respect to the 
dollar -distribution method. • 

Dimensions of Incentive Attractiveness . 

In an attempt to delineate the conceptual *nat\xre of the incentives ^ 

by identifying' dimensions or clusters of incentives, the attractiveness 

rating correlation matrices were subjected to ''principal factor" factor 

analyses with factor rotations to the varimax criterion. Separate 
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an^V/fiPc^ wPT-fi nPopc^sQry for qnpsti onnaire Form A responses f ^^n^en- 
tives, 212 respondents) and Fom B responses (30 incentives, 
190 respondents). In lioth cases, however, the principal factor analysis 
revealed a large general factor, and each rotation program required nine 
factors to acconmodate all of the camnon variance* Moreover, the 
analyses were similar in that the first four rotated factors accounted 
for 77 percent .of the variance for both forms* To summarize the derived 
orthogonal factor structure, the major factors and their respective con- 
tributions are described as follows for F,orm A and Form B incentives 
(factor matrices are presented in Appendix G). 

Form A factor structure . The nine rotated factors «were^ as follows: 

This factor appeared to represent recognition , particularly in 
terms of the permanent recording of one^s recognition. Variable^ con- 
tributing to this factor (and their loadings) were': merit letter ^( .8^+) , 
press release to home town paper (.63), encouragement (.55)> ribbon 
{.3k) ^ having pictures-names posted {*h7)\ verbal praise (.^3)> honor 
dorm (A2), and recommejidation as a future instructor (.i|2). 

^11. This factor also involved recognition , but with apparent 
reference to recognition and self-control in the classroan environment. 
Variables deifining the factor were: freedom from classroom exercises 
(\6U), special classroom seating (.61), display of completed work {*hh)y 
and self-evaluation of performance (.Ul). Posting names and pictures 
loaded on this factor (.36) as well as on factor 1. 

III. . This factor can perhaps best be described as pertaining to 
the trainee^ s self -development . It is comprised of the following incen- 
tives: setting learning goals {.6h ), being treated as an individual 
(•53), extra advanced instruction (.U6), information about civilian 
occupations related to training (.U2), and 'choosing one's own roommates 
{.hi). 

IV. Factor IV remains nameless because of the few contributing 
incentives and their discrepant loadings: college credit for training 
(.85), choice of base assignment (.Uo), and to a weaker extent;' cped 
classes (.3^) and reduced squadron detail (.3^)* These variables may be 
tied together, however, by their involvement of a loosening of Air Force 
regulations or practices . 

V. Being chosen group spokesman was the only incentive defining 
this factor (.8I1)- 

VI . This factor connotes personal freedom in general on-base 
behaviors. It was comprised of: wearing civilian clothes (.5^), re- 
laxation of curfew restrictions (.W), reduced squadron details (.47), 
time-off {*hO)y and smoking and drinking in class (.39)- 

VII. This was a fairly weak factor consisting of two variables 
relating to social contact with instructors: interaction with instruc- 
tor (.67) and receiving^encouragement (kHi)» . 
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combination of freeabm from supervision (.51) and honor dorm (.58), 
respectively. 

Form factor strudt\ire . 

I. Much like Form A, the first factor here was a strong recognition 
dimension, comprised of incentives especially pertinent to recognition 
by one's Air' Force colleagues : pictures and names posted (.79)> honor 
student identity passed on ( .68), recognition for achievements (.58), 
being liked and accepted (A8), certificates (.il5)> press release to 
base pap)2ffnrH^5) r and being in a class with students^ of the same rank 

{.ho). / 

II. The incentives previously thought" to denote the more direct 
social behaviors emerged on this factor: s6cial interaction (.73), 
being concerned for (.68), being liked and accepted* ( .52) , and helping 
the instructor (.i+l). 

III. Though defined by only two variables,, factor III reflects 
jcompetence-related aspirations: being able to teach a class (.69) sind 
challenging, difficult work (.52). 

IV. The only high loadings -for 'meals at NCO club (.60) and being 
recommended as a "rope" (.50) suggest identification w?.th. military 
officers. ' . 

Factors V and VI included incentives indicative of. trainee control 
although specific influence ovfer class activities (loading of .7I on 
factor Vj) was separated from being excused from c£ass (.60), and having 
orders explained (.55) and suggestions implemented (.36, factor V). 

^VII. This was 'a rather direct J!,y interpretable information/ feedback 
factor consisting of: infqrmation on military assignments (.71)^ early 
notification of base assignment (.il9)) and information about strengths 
and weaknesses (.3^). 

Factors VIII and IX were single item factors with moderate as well 
as singular loadings for cross-training and pass-fail grading. 

Thus, recognition appears to be the dominant incentive dimension in 
the present data,, with subsidiary clusters of personal freedom and 
development, and social behaviors being identifiable. ' ' 

Determinants of Incentive Preference ^ 

Further examination of the nature of training incentives revealed 
several correlates of their preference associated witn characteristics 
of *the trainee respondents and their training environment • This section 
reports results pertinent to the prediction of incentive attractiveness, 
derived from investigation of the covariation of attractiveness 
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The Statistical analyses involved were principally bivariate correla- 
tions and comparisons of meaji^ attractiveness ratings aoross sample 
subgroups • * ' * j-'Y \ 

Results in this section are reported for incentive attractiveness 
as measured with the 7-interval rating scale* Du^ tp the previously 
demonstrated method convergence, it is possible^ for parsimony's sake, 
to rpstricx attention to onc of the two measures* While the dollar 
method yields psychometrically stronger scaled data, its utility was 
limited in this research by two factors: '(a) since mahy of the incen- 
tives possessed explicit monetary cost implications (e.*g. free phone 
calls, parties, time-off), judgments of preference could have been in- 
fluenced by the objective cost of their attainment, as well as abstractly 
perceived reward value, and the cost factor was not constant acwss 
incentives; and (b) in this preliminary data-collection procedure, 
respondents were confronted with the unusually complex task of distri- 

dollars among a large set of (30) incentives, which may have 
contributed to a skew in the distribution. Previous uses of this method 
have inv:olved smaller sets of (6-10) incentives (Nealey, 196^^). In the 
follow-up sample\ to be reported later, this limitation was reduced* - 
Consequently, fui present purposes, correlates of only the 
attractiveness-rating responses were considered. 

Sex . The individual's sex was related to preferences for eight of 
the iilcentives. Significant mean differences shown in Table 5^ indicate 
that males viewed ribbons and recommendation .as a future instructor as 
more 3ittr active incentives than did females. On the other hand, 'the 
following incentives were valued more highly by females: self -pacing, 
information about military assignments, having suggestion implemented, 
press release to base paper, explanation for orders, and having others 
be concerned for them. Females alsn preferred, to a marginally signifi- 
cantly greater extent than did males, being liked and accepted, being 
treated as an individual-^ and choosing' their roommates. These results 
suggest that differential preferences for incentives with social rein- 
forcement . connotations favor the female population, as previously indi- 
cated in nonmilitary research (Raben, et al.', 1973) • Malecrr of erred 
two incentives related to personal recognition more than dioWAFs. 

Race, The individual variable of race -was a strong predictor of ^ - 
incentive preferences. Seven differences between' white and black * 
trainees' ratings were significant at the .01 confidence level and three 
were significant at p < .05 (Table 6). Blacks perceived several incen- 
tives as more attractive than did whites: receiving encouragement, - 
recommendation as a future instructor, ribbons, press release to home 



^Results concerning individual and organization determinants of prefer- 
ejice should be interpreted with some caution, since multiple MOVs and 
t-test were performed on incentive attractiveness variables which were 
in some cases interrelated, as shown by the factor analyses. 
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exception of ihe goal-setting incentive, this pattern suggests stronger 
preferences for recognition kinds^of incentives among black airmen. 
White' trainees preferred not failing, promotion, base choice, and choice 
of clothing incentives, "or generally control and career-related incen- 
'"tives, more tban '^id blacks . 

Marital status . An incentive system incorporating the rewards 
studierl here appears particularly geared to the preferences of married 
trainees. Seven incentives were seen as more attractive by married 
individuals, and no incentives were significantly more preferred by 
single trainees. Moreover, six of these marital status-based differ- 
ences were significant beyond the .01 confidence level (Table •?). The' 
nature of incentives preferred by the married sample varied greatly. 
They included helping classmates, field trips ^ time off, receiving 
encouragement, letters of merit, verbal praise., and information on^ ^ 
strengths/weaknesses. 



Table 7 

Incentive Attractiveness Differences Between • 
Single and Married Trainees 



Marital Status 



> 


Single 


(N=3^2) 


Married 


(N=56) 




Incentive ' 


M 


sd 


•M 


sd 


t 


Letter of merit to 


5.55 


1.U3" 


6.1+0 


0.96 


k.kl** 


"parent o^ loved one 










Receiving encouragement 


5.66 


1.19 


' 6.36 


0.86 




Being able to help 


5.09 


1.86 


5.76 


1.23 


2.68** 


classmates 












Verbal praise 


5.05 - 


1.20 


3.hh ' 


I'.Ol 


2.36* 


Field" trips 


5.23 


1.37 


5.83 


1.23 , 


3.17^* 


Time -off 


6.32 


1.05 


6.72 


0.61 


2.86** 


Information about • 


5.26 


^l.UU 


5.79 


1.21 


2.68** 



strengths /weaknesses 



Note : -^^^p < .01 
^ *p < .05 



Education . JDif ferences. in educational levels generally failed to 
predict Incentive preferences. Due to^the small numbers of trainees 
vith less than a high school education (5) or a college degree (13 ), 
comparisons were possible only between Hhe midrange categories of a high 
school degree and some exposure to^ollege* None of these mean 
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coinparlaujis" were' s ta tistl:c5 fll^ ^Igiiifi^ aiit . T h e r-foLiowin^di-f-fer e nQ es ^ - 
however 5 apprpached significances (l) people with sane college training 
preferred reduced sqtiadron details (t - 1.88) and information about 
^civilian occupations (t = l.jQ) more than did high school graduates; 
(2). trainees with a high school education rated certificates as more 
attractive than did respondents with some college (t = 1,82). 

Air Force base ♦ Three parameters , of the training environment were 
examined as possible determinants of incentive attractiveness— training 
baae^ whether the trainee had volxmteered for his specialty, and whether 
the trainee had served as a rope. Results for the cross-base compari- 
sons are presented in Table 8. These findings indicate that the base at 
which an incentive system is introduced may affect its utility, ^ since 
*the^ rated attractiveness of 13 incentives varied with the base from 
'which trainees were sampled. There was no particulai^ trend toward 
higher incentive preferences at .a single base. Thus, while there 
appears to be no cross -base bias for incentives generally, consideration 
of differential attractiveness of specific incentives and base location 
(and accompanying training programs) will be important to designing a 
workable incentive system • 

Trainees ^ volvmteer status . A few incentive preferences were 
affected by the voluntary status of the trainee. Those trainees who 
had volunteered for their training specialty considered ritJbons, recom- 
mendations as future instructors, and opportunities to help instructors 
as more attractive .than did nonvolunteers . People nonvoluntarily ' 
assigned to an AFSC specialty preferred opportunities to cross-train and 
having orders explained to a greater degree than d\d volunteers. These 
relationships can be interpreted in fairly co?nraon-sense terms. Volun- 
teers seem more inclined to. prefer incentives^ relevant to their future 
beneficial iwolvement in the training syste^i and instructor -student 
relationships. Nonvolimteers would logically value cross-training as a 
means to change specialties and career goal attainment possibilities, 
.and they might react adversely to legitimate military authority and seek 
explanations for what they are instructed to 4o. ^ 

Service as a rope . Those few trainees who had acted as ropes, or 
leaders in their student squadrons, viewed six of the incentives as more 
attractive than did trainees who had not beeil ropes in the past. Incen- 
tives more highly valued by ropes werg verbal praise, information about 
civilian occupations, setting their own learning goals, being chosen as 
group spokesman, receiving encouragement, and helping classmates 
(Table 9). It is likely that, with the exception of civilian informa- 
tion, service as a rope accustoms^ the trainee to experiencing these 
rewards and renders their reward value more salient. However, since 
many trainees tend to look unfavorably on ropes , who select them for ' 
details and onerous s.quadron duty, the emphasis on helping classmates 
may possibly be interpreted as a compensatory incentive for the rope to 
value in the training school setting. 
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Table 9 



Incentive Attractiveness Differences for Volunteers 
vs, Nonvolunteers and Ropes vs. Nonropes 



Incentive * 

Opportunity to cross-train 
Ribbon for performance 
Recommended as future instructor 
Explanation for orders 
Help inst'ructor 

II. 



Incentive 

Verbal praise ' 
information, civiliaA 
Set learning goals 
Group spokesman " 
Receiving encouragement 
Help classmates 



* I* Volunteer 
(N=320) 

M sd 



5.69 


1.23 


5.92 


X.lh 


h.97 


l.lh 


5.68 


1.29 


5.05 


1.30 


Ropes 


(N=36) 


M 


sd 


5.63 


0.96 


6.53 


0.60 


6.21 


1.18 


5.63 


2.58 


6.26 


0.73 


6.10 


0.77 



Nonvolunteer 



(N-80) 




M sd 


t 


6. Ill 1.00 
3.hQ l.hl 
k.36 1.78 

D . Id U . yy 

h.39 1.19 


3.60** 
3.69** 
2 .79** 
3 . ±±** 
2.88** 


Nonropes' 
(N=366) 




M sd 


t 


5.05 1.19 
5.97 1.32 
5.53 1.75 
h.k3 2.3k 
'5.70 1.20 
5.1+5 1.96 


2 .82^ 
2. if 7^ 
2.28^ 
2.90^^ 
2 . yif** 

1.97^ 



Note : " **]D < .01 
*£< .05 

Reinforcing agent s Twenty of the social incentives were rated on 
attractiveness when administered by instructors and classmates, .Results 
of comparisons of the contribution of^ varying reinforcing agents to 
attractiveness are presented in Tables 10 and 11. Correlations between 
attractiveness iiide]jt;iident of agent and attractiveness of instructor and 
class-administered incentives were, generally, equivalent. The only 
major difference between correlations occurred for -"receiving an expla- 
nation orders," where the correlation was^ substantial (r - .kl) for 
instructor administration and negligible (r ~ .05) for class administra- 
tion. However > in the more direct comparison of a-^tractiveness mean 
ratings for the two agents of administration 5 several differences were 
noted (Table 11). The reinforcing agent had a significant impact on the 
perceived attractiveness of six of the incentives, as indicated by 
t-'tests for differences between means of large samples. Only one' of 
these incentives was "more attractive when administered by classmates^ 
that being a party for the top performers, the overall attractivenes^ ^ 
rating for which was rather low. The following incentives were signifi- 
cantly more attractive when administered by instructors: extr^ advanced 
instruction, information about strengths and weaknesses, and explanations 
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Correlations Between Incentive Attractiveness Ratings and 
Independent Attractiveness Ratings for , Instruct or 
and Peer Administration of the Incentives ' 



Incentive 



Verbal praise 
A'dvanced instruction 
Receiving encouragement 
Recommended as futtire TTI 
Treated as an individual* 
Letter of merit to loved ones ^ 
Social event ^ 
Group spokesman 
Part fbr top performers 
Influence oyer class routine 
Have suggestions implemented 
Information: strengths/weaknesses 
•Explanation for orders 
Recognition for achievements 
Being lik^d and accepted 
Social "interaction 
Being concerned for 
Recommended for rope 
Meals at NCO club 
Teach a class 



3^ 



Tn s t Ti 1 r* t nt* 


Peers 










SI 




♦ 








50 




• jO 




.50- - 




.^1 


.32 


.2k 


.37 


.19 


.13 


' .39 


. .26 


M . 


.05 




.35 


.ho 


.hi 


.38 


M. 


.Ui 


.36 


.5U 


.U8 


.26 


.31, 


- .U8 


M 



•r 



Table 11 



Effects of Reinforcing Agent on Incentive Preference: Mean 
Attractiveness When Administered by Instructors and Peers 

♦ 

Administering Agent 



l^ncentive 

Extra advanced instruction 
Information: Strengths/weaknesses 
Explanations for orders 
Letter of merit to loved ones 
Recommended as future instructor 
Party for top perfonners 
Being liked and accepted 
Recognition for achievements 
SociaJ. interaction 
Have suggestions implemented 
Meals at NCO club 

Being treated as an individual „ 

InflQence over class routine 

Being concerned for 

Recommended for rope 

Teach a class 

Veijbal praise 

Receiving encouragement 

Social event 

Group spokesman 



Instructor Peers 
M sd M sd 



5.35 
5.25 
3. hi 

, 5^.27 

»^*.36 
5.35 , 
5.1*8 
it.88 

5.19 
h.03 . 

5.93 ■ 
it. 81 
5.00 , 
It .25 ^ 

5.20 

It. 81 
it.52 



1.31 
iM 
1.52 
1.U3 
1.87 
1.66 
1.38 
1.31 
1.30 
1.29 

1.67 
1.1+2 
1.1+8 
t.k2 

1.79 
1.81 

1.37 
1.23 
1.56 
1.72 



It. 55 



52 
68' 

95 
1+8 
71 
60 
2lt 
5.07 
5.02 
3.82 
6.07 
It. 73 
5.10 
It. 16 
It. 38 
5.27 
5.U9 
It. 88 
it.68 



1.31 
1.50 
1.66 
l.it9 
1.78 
■ 1.55 
l.ltO' 
1.38 
1.28 
1.22 

1.53 

1.27 

1.33 

1.38 

1.83' 

l.6it 

1.21 

1.19 

1.U5 

1.76 



t 

6.16** 

'U.87** 

It. 30** 

2. It 7* 

2.2lt* 

2.06* 

1.79 

1.71 

l.lt6 

1.31 
- 1.2lt 
1.08 

< 1 

< 1 
.< 1 

< 1 

< 1 

< 1 

< 1 

< 1 
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for orders (p < ♦Ol); and^sending a letter of merit to loved ones, and 
being recommended as a futixre instructor < ♦05 )♦ - 

Thus, previous literature has indicated (Raben, et al. , 1973), 
the value of incentives to potential recipients depends fn part on the 
soiirce of th^eir administration or delivery, particularly as that source 
reflects differences in reference groups* with which the person may 
identify, which, in this study,, were primarily (differentiated on the 
basis of organizational level. The relative value of pe^,and instruc- 
tor reinforcement depend, however, on the nature of the specific incen- 
tives involved. The lack of agent differences for some incentives 
indirectly supports arguments for peer reinTorcement , in that, in many 
cases, peer reinforcement .was valued at least as highly as instructor 
reinforcement. That is, social incentives such as verbal praise, being 
liked and accepted, social in*teraction, being treated %s an individual, 
being concerned for, and .attending a social event were not accorded 
differential attractiveness across agents; in fact, while these mean 
differences were not significant, the means were slightly higher for 4 
peer administration of thes^ incentives . -'5>- 

Leadership climate . Indices of leadership climate were derived ' 
from the trainees' descriptions of their instructors' Ibehavior on the 
IBDQ. The possible range of scores on both the Consideration and 
Initiating Structure dimer^sions was 12-60. In the present . sample of 
trainees, the mean Consideration score was U3.79 (s.d.'= 8.72), and the 
mean Structure .score was 38. 30 (s.d. = 7.03). The two leadership dimen- 
sions were also generally independent, as the correlations between 
Consideration and Structure were .lU (p < .05) for Form A respondents, 
and .09 (n.s.) foi: Form B respondents. The respective sample sizes were 
212 for Form A and 190 for Form B. 

Significant relationships between climate and incentive preference 
are documented in Table 12. Many preferences were associated with 
instructor behaviors. To the extent that the instructor was described 
as considerate, train'fees viev/ed 22 incentives as* being more attractive, 
with 18 of these relationships being significant at the .01 confidence 
level. Preference for 20 incentives was greater to the extent that the 
instructor was perceived to initiate structure, and 12 of the correla- 
tions reached the .01 significance level. Preferences for 11 of the 
incentives were positively related to both climate dimensions. .With the 
exception of three incentives (posting pictures and names of most ^ 
improved students, recognition fpr achievements, and passing on identity 
of honor students), those incentives relating to both dimensions showed ' 
slightly stronger relationships to 'consideration. 

Multiple interpretations of these relationships seem possible. If 
one assvunes that the present , incentives may or may npt be currently 
operative in the situation, and that climate variabiles are conductive to_^ 
their perceived value, then ia^y of the relationships are predictable. 
For example, a considerate climate "makes it possible for" the following 
incentives to be attractive, since their presence would fit that 
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Table 12 



Significant Relationships Between Incentive Attractiveness 
and Two Dimensions of Leadership Climate 



Leadership Dimension 



Incentivje 



Ccxisideration 



Initiating 
Structure 



Pictures and names of honor 

students posted * 
Helping instructor 
Being liked and accepted' 
Letter of merit to loved ones 
Interaction with instructor 
Receiving encouragement 
Difficult, challenging work ^ 
Social Interaction 
Press release: hometown paper 
Set learning goals 
Group spokesman 

Recommended as futvtre instructor 

Verbal praise 

Certificate 

Honor dorm 

Promotion 

Pictures and names of most 
improved students pos-ted 
Recognition for achievements 
Helping classmates 
Teaching a class 

Identity of honor students passed 

on to next instructor ^ 
Self pacing 

Party for top performers 
Dorm cl^oice 

Same-rank students in class 
Free- phone calls 
Letter of commendation 
Relax curfew restrictions 
Freedom from supervision • 
Advanced -instruction 
Press release: base paper 



•30 

.27' 

.25 

.25 

.2k 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.21- 
.21 
.21 
.20 
.20 
.19 
.19 

.18 
.17 
.17 

..16 

.15 



.16 



.21 
.18 



.16 
.15 

.11* 



.18 
.Ik 

.28 

.25 

'.29 



.29 

.28 

♦23 

.19 
'.19 
.18: 
.17 

.16 
.11* 
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climte: helping instructor, being liked, interaction, receiving 
encoiirageinent , setting self learnings goals , praise, helping* classmates^ 

teaching a class. Similarly, a structuring climate wo\ild appear 
conducive to implementing incentives* which req\iire administrative, 
structuring activity, e.g.: certificates, posting names ,and pictures, 
passing on identity of honor students, dorm choice, commendatic5n letter, 
and so forth. However, particularly with regard to a structuring cli- 
mate, some incentives may take on enhanced value because that climate 
impedes or is inconsistent with their operation, or, in motivational 
terms, a deprivation hypothesis may account for incentive salience. 
Exainples which seem to fit this alternate interpretation include rela- 
tionships between structure and the attractiveness of: being liked and 
accepted, social interaction, and freedom from ins'tructor's supervision. 

Since perceived climate is associated with the behavior of training 
instructors, climate might *be expected to relajbe differently to the 
attractiveness of social incentives administered by instructors and. 
classmates. Table 13 presents coi^relations of climate with attractive- 
ness determined by these dual modes of administi*ation. .Considerate 
instructor leadership tended to correlate more strongly with the attrac- 
tiveness of instructor-delivered than peer-delivered incentives,' partic- 
ularly with regard to: verbal praise, advanced instruction, being 
; treated as an individual*, having suggestions implemented, getting 
^explanations for orders, and recognition for achievements. This trend 
was not apparent^ however, for the initiating structure climate dimen- 
sion. In a few cases, instpructor structuring related significantly to 
peer -delivered but not to instructor-delivered incentive attractiveness: 
receiving encouragement, sugge^stion implementation, social interaction, 
and being concerned for. Consistent with the previous alternative 
interpretation, instructor's structuring may r^ender these incentives 
more attractive (and perhaps probable) when they are administered by 
class members other than the instructor. 

Regardless of the undetermined causal dissection of these relation- 
ships or the process underlying them, the present evidence strongly 
suggests that the attractiveness of potential incentives are intimately 
tied to the leadership climate in which those incentives are to be 
implemented.' This conclusion implies a need for close scrutiny and 
analysis of training situations prior to the development of social in- 
centive s:^-stems. 

♦ «• 

Personal motivejs . The individual motives of technical trainees 
were found to be predictive of their incentive preferences. Motiva- 
tional characteristics of tlie sample are presented in Table lk» In 
terms of relative motive strengths, trainees were motivated toward 
aff illative, altruistic, recognition, and power goals, in that order. 
Since the recognition scale was' developed and originally applied to this 
Air Force sample ^ comparisons of recognition motives of trainees .and 
other groups in the population are unavailable. However, the pattern of 
means across the other three dimensions generally^ showed little devi- 
ation from results obtained with p'i^evious saiaples of college students. 
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Table ik 



Mean Trainee Scores on the Personal 
' Motives Dimensions 



Motive 


Mean . 


s.d. 


Altruism 


20.51 


6.67 


Power 


27.02 


• 6.16 


Affiliation 


18.08 


5.77 


Recognition 


23^97 . 


6.07 



Affiliation and po>rer motives of USAF trainees and mdergraduates are 
similar in strength. Weaker scores on the power item dealing with the 
exercise of control over people and situations (M = 10.39) than on the 
Other two power items^ (M = 8.96, 7.71) dealing with power over activities 
and decision processes weakened the overall power motive score. Item 
scores within the other three dimensions were more consistent (Table I5). 



Table 15 

^ Mean Item Scores on the Perspnal Values Questionnaire 

Item Dimension 

Being active in helping others Altruism 
Promoting well-being of others - 
SacrifiCiing for others 

Having a say Power 
Exercising control 
Infllieneing decisions 

Getting along with others Affiliation 
Having friends , 

Being liked ^ 

Gaining acknowledgement ^ Recognition 
.Being respected , 

Being recognized for achievejnent ^ 



The measure of personal n^otives is ipsative in natwe; that is, 
high scores on some motives necessarily result in low scores on others. 
As a consequence^ there must exist some degree of inverse relationship 
between some motives. In" the present sample, the strongest inverse 
correlations were found for altruism and recognition, and for power and 

• h2 



Me ah 


s.d. 


6.66 


2.k7 


6.87 


2M 


7.00 


2.68 


8.96 


2.71 


10.39 


2.21 


7.71 


2.86 




2.12 


-6.69 


2.3h 


5.96 


2.33 


8.60 


2.1^5 


7.1^6 


2.37 


1.9h , 


2.78 



affiliation. Altruism and power, and 'affiliation and recognition were 
moderately inversely related. Altruism and, affiliation, and power and 
reco'gnlLion were independent motives^ (Table l6). 

Relationships between motivation and incentive preferences are 
shown in Tables 17 through 20. Individual recognition motives were 
significantly related to preferences for 15 incentives, almost all of 
which had been thought originally (see Table l) to denote recognition 
ajid approval ♦ Recognition motives correlated with the attractiveness of 
publicly posting the names and pictures of both "honor" and '^ost 
improved" students. .It is also interesting to note that recognition 
motives were related to the attractiveness of a press release to one's 
hometown newspaper, but not to the base paper; and to a letter of com- 
fiiendsrtion for the record, but not to a letter of merit sent to loved 
ones* Several specific tangible forms of individ\ial irecognition, in- 
cluding ribbons, certificates, commendation letters, and display of 
completed work were more attractive for trainees with stronger recogni- 
tion motives. 

Affiliation motives were also related to incentive 'preferences • 
Again the incentives involved fit the preliminary concept of aff illative, 
identitive motive fulfillment, especially being liked and accepted, 
being concerned for, and social interaction* The other three relation- 
ships in Table 20 are interpretable in a post hoc, if not so .direct way. 
The relationship of affiliative motives to the attractiveness of helping 
tM instructor suggests that the instructor may serve as a significant 
other with whom some trainees aspire t6 identify and affiliate on a 
social level. The remaining two incentives, time off and not failing, 
imply an indirect implication of tajne available to the trainee for 
social activities and group affiliative involvement • To the extent the 
trainees do passing work and have time off from training duties, they 
•may have greater opportunities to interact and affiliate with others , 
within or outside their immediate classrpom enviromnent* Thus, trainees 
with stronger affiliatiou motives value those incentives more highly. 

No incentive preferences correlated positively with power motiva- 
tion. However, 15 incentives were inversely related, to power motives • 
Among l^hese, some, such as social interaction, praise, being liked, etc. 
could be interpreted as leveling social status differences, which might 
be incoiiipatible'with having a base from which to exercise power (at 
least as defined in terms of legitimate authority and status Incongru-' 
encies): Unforttmately, ^from thejviewpoint of theoretical understanding 
of incentives, the attractiveness of many social incentives which were 
construeted to represent social influence; ^e .g, , influence over class, 
h£[ving suggestions implemented, choosing bases and settiiig learnihg \ 
goals, etc. was riot related to power motivation. 

The strength of trainees' altruistic motives was related to the 
attractiveness of helping classmates learn material. The significant 
relationships of this motive to advanced instruction, diagnostic feed- 
back, and challenging work incentives suggest that while the receipt of 



Table 16 > 



Intercorrelations Among Personal Motives Dimensions 



Altruism 



Power 



Form: 

Altruism 
Power 

Affiliation 
Recognition 



A 


B 


A 


-.29 


"h7 




.02 


-.16 




-.60 


-.1^5 


.00 



.38 
.05 



Affiliation 
A B 



-.25 -.38 



Recognitioil 
A B 



Table 1? 

Significant Relationships Between Incentive 
Preference and Altruistic Motives 



■ Incentive 

Kelp. classmates 
Advanced instruction 
Information : strengths /wealmesses 
Difficult challenging work ' 
College credit for tech training 
Party for top performers 



Correlation 

..22 

.18 

.16 

.15 
-.19 
-.15 



Table l8 

^.^ignificant Relationships Between Incentive 
Preference and Power Motives 

Incentive ' Correlation 

Social interaction -.29 ^ 

Verbal praise * -.25 

Being liked and accepted , -.22 

Help instructor * .,22 

Being concerned for ' -.22 

Time off ^,21 
Promotions 
Certificates 

Receiving encouragement -.18 

Help classmates ^^ -.17 

Not failing ' ^,l6 

Same-rank students in class ^ -.16 

Honor dorm -.16 /Tv. 

Choose roommates , -.16 Tm , 

Recetgnition for achievements -.15 ^\ 



kk 



.19 
.19 
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Table 19 

Significant Relationships Between Incentive Preference 
and Personal Recognition Motives 



Incentive Correlation 

Recognition for achievements '28 

Pictures and names of honor students posted -SU 

Picture^ and names of most -improved students posted .23 

Certificates '20 

Press release to hometown newspaper '20 

Recoimnended as fatvire instructor '19 

Identity of honor -students passed on to next instiuctor .19 
Recoimnended for rope 
Group spokesman * . * 

Honor darm ' - .16 

Reqeiving encouragement ' . 

Letter of commendation in permanent record .1^ 

Display of completed work ' 

Ribbon fox outstanding.,performance . y -l^*- 

Same-rank students in class - ^ 



Table 20' 

Significant Relationships Between Incentive . 
' Preference and Affiliation Motives 

I ncent iv e C or r e lation 

Being liked and accepted ' .27 

Being concerned for •26 

Social interaction ^2^ 

Time off - ^ ^ •19 

Help instructor ' .18 

Not failing ' ^ •l^ 
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these incentives vould most directly help the trainee, they might also 
provide him with a basis for, or context m which, to help his fellow 
trainees, and perhaps the Air Force generally upon completion of train- 
.ing- ' ' , , ^ 

^ This evidence of motivation- incentive preference relationships is 
of particular iinportaiice to the development of practical incentive 
systems. First, it indicates systematic , ways in which individual dif- 
ferences can be taken into accoimt in planning incentive systems. 
Although the magnitude of relationships was not large, the motivational 
variables seem to offer the best means of subgrouping the population in 
terms of delineating the types of ^ incentives most likely to motivate 
them. More meaningful relationships of motives to preferences were 
evident^ in this study than were associations between preferences and the 
other individual and organizational variables investigated. Identifica- 
tion of motive patterns of incoming trainees could then facilitate the 
use of a cafeteria incentive system, where ^different subgroups receive 
different, valued rewards for their performance. Especially if the 
incentives in the various <:afeteria "dishes" can be made equally cost - 
effective J the training system can feasibly reward individuals for their 
effectiveness in a way that is compatible with their backgrounds and 
preferences. 

The second point to be noted in this context concerns the direction 
of the empirical relationships between motives, and incentive preferences. 
For an individual-differAaces-based- system to work, it is assumed that 
the individual difference measure predicts the preferences. Given the 
present system of measuring motives in terms of attfkctiveness of 
general life goals, it j^eems reasonable to tentatively infer that the 
direction involves motives leading to (partially causing) preferences^ 
This seems most likely in view of the presumed long-term devjelopnent of 
values and motives, and the measurement of attractiveness of incentives 
which the trainee may never have experienced. This conclusion concern- 
ing direction of association is clearer for the mo-tivational variables 
than for the previously discussed leadership climate variables. While 
many incentive preferences were related to instructor consideration and 
structuring, it is plausible that the (potential)]' availability and 
perceived value of ihcentives may influence perceptions of climate as 
it currently exisW, as well as climate partly determining incentive 
preferences. Tha^ is, based on the present measurement methods, and the 
nature of the variables involved, we can more, confidently conclude that 
motives predict incentive attractiveness than that leadership climate 
predicts incentive attractiveness, and that preferences are rel'kted to 
both of these individual and training-environment parameters. 

Incentive Feasibility 

In addition to the reward value of incentives, a second basic facet 
of the development of ef fectiveness^contingent incentive systems 
involves the feasibility of administering incentive's and making their 
receipt contingent on training .effectiveness . The present survey of 



Air Force trainees -asked for two se-ts of contingency Judgments: the 
extent .to which incentives currently depend on effectiveness, and the 
extent to which tj;iey* could be administered contingent upon effective- 
ness* The resulting mean instrumentality and feasibility estimates for 
all incentives are listed in Table 21 ♦ The overall mean instrumentality 
of training effectiveness for obtaining the incentives presented in 
Questionnaire Form A was 3*39 on the 5-interval scale, with a standard 
deviation of .96; for Form B, M = 3*29 and s»d» = ♦96. These* means fall 
between the descriptions "being effective has nothing to do with obtain- 
ing this outcome" and "being effective makes it easy to obtain this 
outcome." 

For ease of comparison of these results with those for incentive 
attractiveness, the incentives are listed in Table 21 in their descend- 
ing order of rated attractiveness. The^range of cxirrent instrumentality 
values was quite restricted (2.86-3.81)? Only four incentive^ fell ' 
below the neutral point (3»0) of the scale, such that effectiveness was 
perceived as detrimental to their attainment. These incentives were: 
fl'eedom from classroom exercises, meals at NCO club, party for top per- 
formers, and special seating in classroans. These incentives were also 
in the lower part of the preference distribution, ranking 5^th, 55th, 
58th, arid 62nd, respectively, on the scale of rated attractiveness. 
Incentives with highest instrumentality ratings (3*60~3.8l) were the 
following: college credit, being treated a*s an individual, promotions, 
not failing, ribbon, advanced instruction, encouragement, self-pacing, 
commendation letter, merit better to loved ones, set learning goals, 
help classmates, certificates.,* recognition and verbal praise. AH of 
these incentives wei*e in th^ Aipper two-thirds of the rated attractive- 
ness distribution. Those incentives in the upperhalf of the attractive- 
ness distribution, but ^which'were low in perceived instrumentality (3.3 
or lower) were: ,*free phone calls, reduced squadron detail, coed 
classes, explanat^ions for orders, dorm phbice, and smoking and drinking 
in class. Because of the scale descriptors; e.g., "being, effective 
makes it easy to obtain this outcome," higher-instrumentality incentives 
can^ be inferred to be performance-contingent to some degree as well as 
operative in 4he current training situation, though generally to a very - 
slight degree.. None, of the incentives could be considered as currently 
deliverable, in a systematic way, since none approached ^'certain" receipt 
given effectiveness. 

Future feasibility estimates were somewhat more dispersed with a 
range on the 5-point scale of 2.15-3/82. The mean for incentives on 
Form A was 3.26 (s.d. = ^96), end for incentives on Form B, M = 3*03 . 
(s.d. ^ .20). Twenty-two incentives fell h^lpw the neutral point (3.0) 
that indicated a 50-50 chance that incentives* could be tied to perform- 
ance. Amoilg the more feasible incentives (3*5+) were: college credit, 
being treaty as an individual, promotions not failing, rib1;ion, oppor- 
tunity to y^oss-train, advanced instruction, encouragement, self -pacing, 
commendation letter, letter of merit to loved ones, certificates, verb&l 
praise, and being recommended a^ a future instructor. As indicated by 
the listing of mor^ instrumental and feasible incentives here, and by 

hi - , ■ 



Table 

Mean Incentive Feasibility 



Incentive 

Choice Qf base assignment 
Colleg^e credit 
Time off ' - 
Treated as individual 
Phone calls 
Reduced detail 
Promotions 

Early assignment notification 
Information, civilian job^s 
Coed classes 
Choice of roommates 
Not failing 

Information, assignments 
Ribbon 

Opportunity, cross-train 
. Relax curfew 

Advanced instruction 

Order explanation 

Encouragement 

Dorm choice 

Self pacing 

Being liked 

Commendation letter • 

Merit letter to loved ones 

Set learning goals ' 

Help classmates * 

Certificates 

Interaction, instructor 

Recognitipn 

Smoking, drinking 

Suggestions^ impleiiiented 
^ Information, strengths/weaknesses _ 

Field trips 
.Being, concerned for 

Social interaction 

Press -release hom6 

Civilian clothes 

Eliminate involuntary cross-training 
Excused from class 
Verbal praise ' , 
Social event 
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as Perceived by Trainees 



Current * Future 

Instrumentality Feasibility 



M 


sd 


M 


sd 


.3hh 


1.13 




1.31 


3.72 


1.07 


3.77 . 


1.18 


3M 


1.03 


3.3k ' 


1.29 


3.70 


1.09 


3.62 ; 


1.33 


3.16 


1.09 


2.75 


l.k9 


3.22 


1.16 


2.98 


1.32 


3.76 


1.02 


3.82 


1.12* 


3.26 


1.03 


3.17 


1.26 


3.hk 


0,8k 


3 •3k 


- 1.07 


3.15 


0.97 


3.0k 


1.20 


3.32 


0.92 . 


3.02 


1.25 


3.81 


1.21 


3 .71 


1.25 


3.33 


0.96 


3.11 


• 1.26 


3.69 


1.0k 


3.63 


1.15 




■ 0.96 


3.59 


1.05 


3.37 


O.9U 


3.25 


1.17 


3.61 


, 0.92 


3.59 


1.09 


3.28 


1.03 


2.98 


1.36 


3.66 


0.9^ 


3.-75 


1.00 


3.12 


0.97 


2.59 


1.32 


3.60 


0.97 


3.53 


1.12 


3.35 


o.9if" 


3-.11 


1.2k 


3.68 


0.96 


3.62 


1.02 


3.Sk 


0.96 


3.50 


r.i7 


3.60 


o.^k 


' 3M 


1.08 


3.ek " 


0.85 


3M 


1.11 


3.80 


i.oo 


3.67 


1.07 


3M 


.0.89 


3.28 


0.96 


3.69 ' 


1.00 


3.^9 


\.16 


3.2k 


1.03 


3.18 


1.21 


3.39 


0.88 


, 3.07 


1.07 


3.30 


0.98 ' 


3.27 


1.11 


3.22 


0.96 


2.96 


1.15 


3.35 


0.95 


2^92 


1.25 


3.19 


0.88 


2.79 


1.13 


3M 


0.86 


3.20 


1.17 


3.00 


o.$8 


• 2.79 


1.37 


3.13 


1.03 . 


2.. 99 


1.18 


3.lh 


1.10 . 


3.05 


1.30 


3.6U 


0.92 


3.50 


1.08 


3.18 


0..98 < 


' 2.93 


1.21 
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Table 21 continued 



Current 
Instrumentality 



Future 
Feasibility 



Incentive 


M 


sd 


M 


sd 


Evaluate performance 


3*20 


0.95 


3.03 


l.l')- 


Honor dorm ^ 


3-29 ' 


1.07 


3.11.° 


- 1.23 


Help instructor ^ 


3-32 


^ 0.95 


3. oil*"'' 


1*13 


Pictxires honor students 


3-38 


>• r\ Q tr 


3.23 


1»12 


Freedom from supervision 


3-12 


1»05 


2,91 


1 ♦lo 


Influence over class 


3*26 


0.95 


2 •Oi 


1 ♦09 


Futiire instructor 


' 3-58 


1.02 


3.50 


l.lo 


Same-rank students 


3^06 


0.72 


♦ 2 .00 


1.14 


Display of work 


3.13 


0.83 


2.95 


1.03 


Press release base 


■3 no 








Group 'spokesman 




0.92 


3.1A • 


1.25 


Identity honor students 


3.31 


0.99 


3.15 


1,.21 


Freedom from exercises 


2.99 


0.92 




1.16' 


NCO meals 


2.86 


0.8H 


2.1<p 


1.16 


Pictures improved students 


3.19 


0.91 


2.86 


1.22 


Challenging work 


• 3.28 


1.01 


3.13 


1.19 


Party 


2.99 


0.92 


2.5I1 


1.23 


Pa-ss-fail 


3.02 


- 0.91 


2.66 


1.21. 


Teach a class 


3.20 


1.13 . 


3.23 


1.19 


Roge recommendation 
Special seating 


3.29 
■2.93 


,. 0.97 

o;85 


2.87 
2,1|9 


1.261 

1.07 
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the scatter plot provided in Appendix G, perceptions of currerll instru- 
mentality and future feasibility were positively related* However, the 
deader should be cautioned about d3*rect"ioinparisons from Table 21 *of 
mean instrui»entality and feasibility ratings ♦ Examination of the table 
reveals- generalliT lower. . means.. f or ..future feasibility* However differ- 
ences in the two response scales , dictate different interpretations of 
sdores* For example, the neutral points 'imply a subjective instrument 
"?^ity correlation of zero and a subjective feasibility probability of 
.5; the nega'tive end-points are interpreted as instrumentality = -1.0 
.and feasibility = zero. The verbal interpretations of these responses 
differ accordingly* ^ 

There was substantial overlap between trainees* ratings of 
fea*feibility and attractiveness. Correlations between rated attractive- 
^y^ess and feasibility, ranged from .02 to .36. Significant (p < .bl) 
attractiveness -feasibility relationships occurred for k3 of the 62 



incentives . 



0 



wk 



Future incentive feasibility was related, in a few instances, to 
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perceived classroom climate. To the Extent that trainees' described 
their instructor^ as more considerate on the IBDQ, they considered the 
following incentives more feasible:* helping classmates ^ smoking and 
drinking in class, setting learning goals, bfeing treated as an indi- 
vidual, certific^ites, having suggestions Nimplemented, difficult chal- 
lenging work, helping the instructor, social interaction, and being 
concerned for* Instructors' structuring behaviors were related only' to 
the feasibility of parties and "having mgals at the officers' club. 

^ ' Instructor perceptions of incentive feasibility . Samples of . 

"instructors, ^f rem each of the four bases completed a surXfey questionnaire 
which was not as comprehensive as trainees'. Instructors> were sampled . 
from the same specialty areas as trainees'. A total of 6k instructors 
(half with Form A incentivesLj half with Form B) provided information on 

.the future feasibility^ of incentives, leadership climate,' and personal 
backgromd. The feasibility's ectit)n of the ^questionnaire was the same 
as trainees'. The leadership climate measure involved the same items 
but a different set of instruct ioiis. Whereas trainees described the 
frequency of actual behaviors pf tVieir instructors, the instructors gave 
their opinions of the extent to which they thought they should engage in- 
those behaviors. This Instructor Opinion Questionnaire was adapted ftom 
the Leadership Opinion QuestionnairjeJ^^gdill/and Coons, op. cit.) with 
appropriate changes in wording for "tlie trainirfe instructor leadership 
position. "TtiQ background, informant ion^yas similar to that provided by 
trainees, except that insiSructors were queried on teaching experience 
and awards and civilian vs . military status . 

Instructor and, trainee perceptions of the extent to which incen- 
tives covild be made to depend on effectiveness are compared in Table 22. 
Instructor and trainee agreement on this measure of incentive feasibility 
was quite high. The rank order correlation '^coefficient between trainee 
and instructor ratings was +.66, with N = 62 incentives. Generally, 
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Table 22 



.. Mean Incentive ,.Feas,ibility as Perceived by Trainees and Instructors 



{ Incentive 

Choice of base assignment 
College. . cr edit 
Tiise off ' 
Treated as^ individual 
Phone calls 
Reduced detail 
Promotiohs ^ 
Early assignment notification 
Information, civilian jobs 
,Coed-classes 
, Choice of roommates 
Not failing 

Information, assignments 
Ribbon * -,1 
' Opportxinity, cross-trainN 
Relax curfew t ■ ■ . 

J^dvanced instruction 
Order explanation 
Encouragement 
Dorm choice 
Self pacing 
Being liked 
Commendation letter 
Merit letter to loved ones 
Set learning goals^ 
Help cl^assijfiates 
Certificates 
Inter^tion, instructor 
Recognition 
Smoking, drinking 
Suggestions implemented 
Information, strengths/weaknesses 
Field trips 
Being concerned for . 
Social interaction 
Press release home 
Civilian clothes 

Eliminate involuntary, cross-train 
Excused from class 
Verbal praise 
Social event 
Evaluate perfonnance 



Trainees 
M ~ ■ sd 



Instructors 
M sd 



3:kk 
3.77 

3.62 

2.75 
2.98 
3.82 
3.17 

3.0k 

3.02 

3.71 

3.11- 

3.63 

3.59 

3.25 

3.59 

2.98 

■3.75 
2.59 
3.53 
3.11 
3.62 
3.50 
3.^3 
3.kk 

3.67 
3.28 
3.h9 
3.18 
3.07 
3»27 
2.96 
2.92 

2.79 
3.20 

2.79 
2.99 
3.05 
3.50 
2.93 
3.03 



1.31 
1.18 
1.29 
1.33 
l.k9 
r.32 
1.12 
1.26 
1.07 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.15 
1.05 
1.17 
1.09 
1.36 

i-.oa 
1.32 
1.12 

1.2k 

1.02 
1.17 
1.08 
1.11 
1.07 

0.9b 

i.i6 

1.21 

1.07 

1.11 

1.15 

1.25 

1.13 . 

•1.17 

1.37 

1.18 

1.30- 

1.08 

1.21 

1.1k 



3.62 

ll.OO 

2.75 

l|.2l 
2.60 
3.29 
3.80 
3.70 
3.58 
2.78 
2.96 
2.92 
3.08 
3.h2 
2.83 
2. "58 
3M 
3.32 
it. 08 
3.05 
3.52 
3.75 
3.60 
3.21 

3. oil 

3.21 
3^98 

3.79 
k.28 
3.12 
3.28 
3.27 
3.10 
3rrU7 
3.00 
2.71 
1.92 

2.97 
3.05 
3.58 
2.21 
2.79 



1.10 
0.78 

1.19 
1. 10 
1.2k 
1.20 
1.22 
1.07 
1.07 
1.20 
liOO 
1.30 
1.13 
0.97 
1.20 
1.1k 
1.06 
1.25 
1.02 
1.12 
1.16 
p. 98 
1.26 
1.18 
1 .20 
0.93 
1.17 

"o:'88 

0.85 

1.30 

0.85. 

1.20 

1.10 

1.08 

1.19 
1.0k 
1.10 
1.15 
1.15. 
1.10" 
1.06 
1.28 
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.Table 22 continued ■ , . 

o 

I 

Trainees instructors 

Incentive'^ , - ^ M Sd M sd 

Honor dorm * 3. 11 1.23 2.58 O.97 

Help instructor . 3.0U I.13 3.15- ' 1.08 

Pictures honor students 3.23 1.12 2.88 I.I5 

Freedom from supervision . 2.91 I.16 2.25 • 1*33 

Influence over class ^ ^ * 2.83 1.09» 2.70 1.02 

•Future instructor - ' 3-56 ' i:i8 3.^1 I.I8 

Same-rank student^ 2.60 l.lk 2.92 1,29 

Display of work 2.95 1.03 2.7k I.I8 

Press release base ' ^.69 ' I.17 3«02 v 1*33 

Group ^spokesman ^ 3,11 1.25 3. 00 ^ O.93 

Identity honor stuuciils 3.15 1.21' 3»l4-0 I.32 

^ Freedom from exercfses 2.7H l.l6- - ^1.75 0.79 

NCO meals - 2.15 I.I6 2.2^- 0^99 

Pictures improved students '2.86 1.22 2.82 1.2p 

Challenging work - 3.I3 I.19 ^ 3.30 0.85 

I'ar^ty 2.5U 1.23 2.02 1.0IL~ 

Passrfail ' 2,66 1.21 2.67 1-37 

T^ach^a class ' 3.23 I.19 2.65 1-21 



Epipe recommendation 2.87 1.26 3.O5 

Special seating 2,^9 ^ 1.07 2.29' 



r 
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^instructor feasibility assessments were lower than trainees' ratings* 
Those incentives wh§»e •instructors* ratings were more than half a scale 
^ "unit" lower than trspiees* ratings were: time off, not failing, oppor- 
• ^timity to cross-train,' relax curfeyj, press release to hometown paper, 
wearing civilisBTclothes to class, social event, honor dorm, freedon 
from* instructor 's supervision, freedcm from classroom exercises, party 
for top performers, and being able to teach a class* However, for some 
incentives, particularly those connoting social behaviors, instructors* 
feasibility ratings exceeded trainees*. Incentives for which ^instruc- 
tors* ratings were half a scal^ \init, or more,' higher were: being 
treated as an individual, being liked and accepted, interacting with 
instructor, recognition for achievements, being concerned for trainees, 
and early notification of base assignment* It thereiore seems that 
where feasibility discrepancies existed, instructors tended to view 
classroom-activity and regulatory-administrative incentives a*& les^s 
feasible, and interpersonally social incentives as more feasible, than 
did technical trainees . ' ^ % 

Instructors perceptions of ideal leadership~climate had a bearing 
.on their estimates of the feasibility of a limited number of incentives: 
To the extent the instructor thought he should be considerate, he con- 
sidered extra instruction (r = .U2), display of work' (r - ♦38) and 
treating people as individuals (r - .kO) as more feasible, and imples, , 
nienting suggestions (r = -.32) an'd.spcial events? (r = -•62) as less~ 
feasible. Normative perceptions of structuring behaviors correlated 
, positively with the feasibility of coeducational classes (r = .kO) and 
negatively with self-pacing (r = -.Ul) and self -evaluation (r - -•U3)* 
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Secondary Incentive Analysis at Lcwry Air Force Base 

A follow-up study was conducted during the first* phase of the 
researcH at Lowry AFB. It served the following purposes: ^(l) refine- 
ment and ^ther analysis of incentive characteristics; (2) examination 
of ^ incentives and the training 'environment where an experimental incen- 
tive system was most likely to be iijiplemented; and (3) cross-base and' 
training program comparisons of ir^entive characteristics.^ 

'The research- approach was generally the same as that previously 
reported. ^ Questionnaires were administered to- technical trainees' and 
instructors^ ana structured conversations were conducted with instruc- 
tors and course administrators. In this phase of the study, one train- 
ing course was intensively examined— the fundamental electronics course 
in the avionics training department. Samples . consisted of l6l tr.ainees 
and 38 instructors. '^^ ^ , - * 

The content of the questionnaires differed in several respects frcan 
those administered at the previous four bases . For both trainees and 
instructors;, only one form of the survey was ufeed, since the number of 
incentives studied was reduced from 62 to 2?. The specific incentive.s 
and their manner of selection are described in detail in the following 
^ section. Tb^^.^rainees » questionnaire i^ncluded four meas\ares : 

(1) Incentive attra.ctiveness-rating method. This measure was. the 
same as that i^icluded in the earlier questionnaire, the* 7-interval v 
attractiveness rating scale for the 2j incentives. Incentives were 
i^doraly distributed on the questionnaire so as not to be in*order of 
previously determined a%tractiv»eness or feasibility. 

«' (2) Incentive attractiveness-dollar method. "The general format of 
this measure was also the same as tlie earlier form, except that the 
measdre was splint into three parts, containing 9 incentives each, with 
$100 'to ^distribute among each of the three-sets. Incentives were 
assigned to the three mparts so as to equate the expected value, across 
parts', based* on mean dollar values attributed to those incentives in the 
study C)f -the four other bases. Further, the. range of attractiveness was 
equally represented in the three parts by systematically assigning high, 
moderate, and low attractiveness incentives to each form. Similar in- 
c^nti^es (e.g., press releases to ba§e and home gapers) w$re put bn 
different forms. The numbe]^ of incentives for ea*ch distributive task 
was reduced to make the task more feasible and the data more reliable'. 

(2) . description of social rfeinfdrcement activities. Trainees 
indioated their perceptions of the extent to vhich social reinforcement 
behaviorsr actually did occur, qnd (nomatively) should occur in train- 
ing,. They responded on 5-interval frequency stales (never-always) on 
the^J'now" and "should*' dimensions fox 12.behavior items. These items 
represented .Six behaviors .with' trainee being the agent or recipient of"" 
tfib reinfcftrcement (e.g*, "Someone gives encouragement to you;" and "You • 
give encouragenient to someone else."). The other fS^ve behaviors were: 



.being treated as an individiiai, praisirig achievements, demonstrating 
liking and acceptance, exercising influence over what gee's on in class, 
and showing concern. 

{h) Personal background. This modified farm of 'the earlier infor- 
matioh form included: (a) sex, (b) race, adding the category "Mexican- 
American," (c) rank, (d) age, (e) years and months in Air Force, . 
(f), current tr^aining course, (g) number of weeks (instead of blocks) in 
course, (h) iraining specialty, (i) volunteer status, (j) marital 
status, (kj number of dependents, (l) hometown, state, and population; 
and (m) education/ with afldition of the category "junior high school 
(grade 8)/' • • • 

The instructors* questionnaire consisted of five measxires: 

(1) Incentive 'feasibility. Instructors responded on the previously 
described 5-interval scale of the extent .(chance) that^ each Qf the 

2.7 incentives could be made to depend on trainee effectiveness . 

(2) ^Attitudes toward training instructor role. This measure 
involved 12 opinion statements with five response categories ranging 
from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." The items focused on 
&irt:onomy, rewards, administration burden, commitment to incentive 
systems and to experimentation in general, and job satisfaction. 

(3) ^Instructor Opinion Questionnaire. This was the Aieasur.e of ♦ 
leadership climate administered in the sam^e way at the other four bases. 

(k) Personal b^kground. This form was "also very similar ^o the 
earlier questionnaire with minof adoustmehts in response categories. 

,(5) Instructor incentives. Instructors responded on the 7-interval 
attractiveness rating scale with reference to ten potential incentives 
they might receive for participating in training research projects. Ten 
additional scales were provided for respondent -generated incentives. 
The incentives which weje rated by all instructors Vfere: freedom from 
some squadron detail, fime dff (e.g., pass), freedom from seme adminis- 
trative duties, choice of teaching shift, ability to participate in a 
critique of the research project, certificate for participation, social 
event, freedom from ^policy changes during project; name posted as par-, 
ticipant in training* research, and participating in ^decision to continue 
the, new training system. 

The Lowry trainee and instructor questionnaires are included in 
this report as Appendices H and I. 

Incentives Ahalyzed in Lowry Re-administration 
of the Survey 

" The reduction of the original set of 62 incentives to the 2? 
included in the Lowry electronics training survey was based on a 
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combination of five judgmental criteria. Some of these judgments were 
based on empirical data from the first survey; others involved group 
decisions by the research team* . The five factors determining incentive 
selection were: (l) incentive attractiveness, (2) agreement across 
methods of attractiveness measizrement, (3) feasibility estimates frgm 
instructors and trainees, X^) feasibility judgments of researchers and ' 
Air Force sponsors, -and- (5) incentive redxandancy. 

The 30 rejected incentives* and the reasons for their rejection are 
displayed in Appendix J. The 27 incentives incorporated *in the second ' 
survey are reported in Tabie 23, along with a summary of their scaling 
ciiaracteristics ftrom €he ^first, svirvey. Many of the incentives were 
changed relative to their original statement, for example, "Being able 
to choose the uniform jrou wear to class*^ instead of Vearing civilian 
clothes to class," and "serving as 'sr tutor in remedial instruction" 
instead of "helping dlassmates learn material." These changes in word- 
ing Were intended to make th^ more specific and meaningful, to make 
them more realistic in the military training context, to possibly, alter 
the perceived attractiveness of some where wording may have decreased 
their value, and to separate "compound" incentives such as "smoking and 
drinking," and "time^off" intq specific behaviors or outcomes such as. 
smoking, drinl^ing, *72 ho\ar pass and 2k hour pass. In one instance, this 
procedure was reversed by incorporating th^^ifi^ing of pictures and", 
names of honor, arid most improved, student/into one incentive, "yo\ar 
picture and name../* Finally, based on its successful utilization in 
recent research (Pritchard, Von Bergen, '^md DeLeo, 197^), one new incen- 
tive was added; i.e., a "walker's paSs," or as phrased here, "Being able 
1^0 proceed at own pace (not in formation) to and from class." For these 
changes ^and 'additions, the original survey data were no longer descrip- 
tively* applicable , as inliicated by "N/A" in the table.* The incentives 
in the questionnaire^ included some of those with low as well as high 
attractiveness and feasibility ratings so as to anchor both ends of the 
distributions. 

An additional *six social incentives were incorporated in this 
analysis, ^but'not in the manner in which they had been considered in 
the fir&t 'questionnaires • Giving encouragement, treating others as 
individuals, recognizing others' achievements, showing liking ' 
acceptance, social interaction, Showing concern, and influencing the 
class were reconsidered as social behavior bases upon which sme incen- 
*tives could be, made contingent, and they were ijioluded in th,e' separate 
measure o^ 'Activity ^tVecjuency previo^isly discussed. 

To further investigate social leadership behaviors operating in 
the classroom, trainees and instructors. completed an additional ques- 
tionnaire, the Leadership Behavior Form (Appendix K). This fom con- 
tained instructions to generate as many "critical incidents" of 
leadership iJehavior a?^; possible , using examples of social leadership 
categories and specific' incidents developed by the researchers. The 
six behavi'or categories listed above were inclu^ied, as well as "helping 
others solve problems," "incr^easing togetherne*ss , " "initiating 



Table 23 

Summary Characteristics of Incentives Included 
' in Second Survey at Lowry AFB 



Incentive 

Having some choice in your permanent 

base assignment 
72 hour pass 
2k hour pass ^ 

Free 5-minute phone call to any location 
Reduced squadron details 
Promotion immediately after training 
Getting information about civilian ocycu- 

pations related to'Tyour specialty 
Getting further information about your 

military assignment 
Ribbon for outstanding training 

performance 
Getting extra advanced instruction 

inj«your specialty 
Having, a letter of merit sent to* your 

family 

A certificate for class achievement 
*Belng»able to smoke in class 
Being able to drink sod'a pop or .coffee 

in class « 
Talking over your strengths and weak- 
nesses with your instructor 
Taking i field trip to a place 6r other 

training course of interest to you 
Being able to choose the uniform you 

%wear to class 
Planning and attending a social evfint 

off base \ • - 

Being rcccn:mcndcc as a fuuui^e iasoructor 
Having your, acccmplishment noted in 

the base newsj)6per 
Having your accomplishment noted in 

your hometown newspaper 
Serving as a tutor in remedial 

instruction 
Having your, name and picture posted for 

your class -achievement ^ 
Having the identity of honor students 

passed zo next duty instructor 
•Having a choice of where you will eat 

your meals 
Being selected as a rope 
Being allowed to proceed at cv^t* pace 

(not in formation) to and from class 



Rated 


Instructor 


Attractiveness 


Feasibility 


6A6 


3 '62 


N/A • 


N/A 


.N/A 


N/A 


6,21 


2 .60 


6 ♦09' 


3.29 




3 .80 


^6.02 


3.58 


'5^9 


3.08 ' 


5.83 


3.^2 


5.75 


3. 46 


5.65 


3*21 


"5.51 


3.98 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 


5.3^ . 


3.^7 


5.32 


3.10 


5.17 


1.92 


5.07 


2.21 




3.21, 


, h.58 


3.01 


' 5.18. 


2.71 


, 5.50 


3.21 


N/A 






i.ko' 


k.k3 


2.20 


k:l8 


3. OS 


N/A 5 


N/A 
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friendships," "keeping a class moving toward goal accanplishment , " etc* 
Respondents wrote brief descriptions of positive (favorable) and nega- 
tive social leadership incidents they had observed in technical train- 
ing. ResvQts and utilization of the leadership behavior elements of the 
study will be discussed in a later section of this report. 
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Results of Lowry Study 



Sample Characteristics 



Individual characteristics of the ^mple of Lowry trainees are 
suimnatized in Table 2k. ..The differences between the Lowry trainees and 
those sampled from the other four technical training bases were that 
with the Lowry sample: (a) trainees were homogeneous with respect to 
training course (electronics); (b) a greater proportion of trainees were 
married {ko percent of the sample); (c) more trainees had a college 
education; and (d) fewer trainees had volunteered for their training 
specialty (68 percfent as contrasted with 8l percent from other bases). 
Thes^ 'differences can be seen by^comparing the data in Tables 2 and 2U. 



Table 2k 

Characteristics of Lowry Trainee Sample (N = l6I) 



Variable * 


Frequency 


•Percent 


Sex: 


Male 


l6l 


100 




Female 


/ 0 


b 


Race : 


White 




91 


• ■ 


Black 


- 9 - 


I- 




Mexican-American 


h ^ 




^Rank: 


Airman 


ikh 


* 90 - 




Sergeant 




• 9 


Exper4ence^: 


< 6 months 


lh2 


88 


» 


> 6 months 




. . '12 


VolJunteer : 


Yes 


109 • 


. -68 




No 


' ■ 5^- 


, . ,'32 


Marital 


Single 


95 


'59 


status : 


"Married 




ko 




Divorced 


1 


1 


Education: 


High school - 


77 ■ 


1*8 




Sgme college - 








College degree 


6 


k 



Incentive Attractiveness and Feasibility ' . , - 

The major ■ results of the study of 'incentive characteristics at 
Lowry are presented in Table 25. This table gives the means arid 
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standard deviations of trainees* attractiveness assessments and 
instructors » feasibility assessments, along with corresponding means 
obtained in the earlier four-base st^idy* 

Among the 27 incentives, 21 of vhi6h could be compared across 
studies, seven showed differential attractiveness between Lowry and the 
other bases. Three incentives* were viewed as significantly j^ore attrac 
tive by Lowry. electronics trainees: promotion (t = S*??), choice of 
where to eat meals (t = 3-82) , and passing honor students* identity to 
next instructor (t" = 3»67). Four incentives were rated as less attrac- 
tive at Lowry: free phone call {t = ^,56)5 letter of merit to family 
(t = 3.93)? recommendation as future instructor (t = 2.73), and serving 
as a tutor (t = 8.16). All of these differences, as' determined by 
^t^ tests for mean differences in large samples (ff in study 1 = 200, N at 
Lbwry = I60), were significant beyond the .01 level of confideriae. 
These differences cannot be unequivocally attri^buted to cross-study 
differences, since the samples differed irf several respects. , For 
example, the greater attractiveness of promotions might be due to highe 
education levels, and/or more trainee^ being married, and/or the nature 
of^their training program. Moreover , 'five of these seven incentives 
involved substantial changes in phrasing across survey administrations. 
For example making promotions occur immediately after traijiing may have 
incr(5ased' the incentive value of promotions; specifying a tutorials 
service may have decreas'e'd the attractiveness of helping classmates as 
a general incentive. Of the two incentives for which wording was. essen 
tially the same/ one showed higher^attractiveness (passing on honor 
students* identity) and one showed lower incentive value at L9wry 
(fdture instructor). ' ^ ' * • 

Five of the incentives varied in perceived feasibility across the 
two studies. Two 'incentives were reported to be more feasibly tied to* 
effectiveness by Lowry instructors: field trip (t = 2.kl) and noting 
accoraiplishments in hometown papers (t - 2.30). Three incentives re- 
ceived higher feasibility ratings by instructors at the other four 
bases: free phone calls (t = 2.11), rope recommendations (t = 2.29), 
and ribbons for training performance (t = 2.33). Each of these differ- 
ences, as determined by t- tests for mean differences in -small samples, 
with 68 degrees of freedom {N from four bases = 32, N for Lowry =38), 
was significant at p < .05. Again, two of thfese changes might be 
accounted for by differences in incentive wording. Field trips were 
changed to include other training specialty locations as destinations, 
and phone calls were specified as being to any location and of five 
minutes * duration. 

It shoooi^^ also be noted that incentive attractiveness and feasi- 
bility were not 'highly interrelated. The rank-order correlation coeffi 
cient between trainees* attractiveness ratings and instructors* 
feasibility ratings was +;3i| across the 27 incentives. With this 
limited number, of incent^ives, it was also the case that the rating and 
dollar methods of incentive value determination geneV'atea very high 
between-method agreement (rho + .92). 
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nstructor Attitudes, Incei\tive Feasibility, ^ ^ 

and Instructor Incentives 

In assessing" in;jentive feasibility, 1:he Lowry instructors provided 
further information about their job attitudes and potential incentives 
for instructors; Their extent of agreement with the 12 job opinion 
statements is presented in Table 26. Instructors agreed most with^^ 
statements that incentives are Likely to improve trainees' morale and" 
performance, that their job is satisfying, and that they like to experi- 
ment with new approaches , They responded with moderate disagreement to 
statements reflecting instructor autoncmy, reward possibilities, and ^ 
having too much administrative work. Among these attitude statements, 
the only two which were related to instructors* overall job satisfaction 
(la«st item) were autonomy in l^eaching classes (r = .39, p < .05) and 
having a variety of^job activities (r = ,^2, p <- .01). 1% is also of 
interest to note that: (l) wbile instructors did not feel they had too 
much administrative work (M - 2.89)5 they did indicate slight agreement - 
with having exQeSsive paperwork {M ~ 3.53); and (2) they indicated equal 
degrees of belief that incentives would favorably affect both the mor^e 
and performance of trainees, ♦ 



, Ta^le 26 

Instructor Attitudes Toward Their Job 

Opinion Statement Mean 

Teaching autonomy. " ' - 2.76 

Rewards for teaching well 2.It-5 
Variety of activities . 3.10 

Excessive paperwork 3.53 

Incentives improve morale " U.08 

Incentives improve performance k,p2 

Too much administrative work 2.89 

Extra time with slower students 3.l8 

Extra time with best "students 3.Q8 ' 

Like to experiment .3.66 

Instructor's job is ^difficult 3.^7 

Instructor's job is satisfying 3*8U 



sd 

1,26 
1.06 
i.03 
0.98 
0.85 

0.59^ 
. 0.86 
0.80 
0.91 

0.75 
1.01 
0.92 



These instructor attitudes were, in.^some instances, related to 
their perceptions of the feasibility of typing incentives to trainees' 
performance. Incentive feasibility was especially frequently related 
to instructors' willingness to spend, time with slower students. To the 
extent instructors were willing to spend that extra time, they judged ^ 
the following incentives more feasible:*^ certificate for achievement 

^With N = 38 instructors, correlations of .31+ are significant at 
^ < .05, and cori^elations of .0 + are significant at p < .01. 
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(r =^ ♦53)j recommendation as future instructor (.35)? 72-hour pass (.31), 
reduced squadron details (.3^)j selection as a rope '{.36)5 noting 
accomplishment in base paper (.31)j posting names and pictu^^ (^^S), 
passing on honor students' identity (.^5)5 and noting accompiishments' irl 
hometown newspaper (.33)- Further attitude correlates of feasibility 
included attitudes toward experimentation and incentive systems. Will- 
ingness to experiment with new approaches was related to the feasibility 
of ribbons for performance (r = ,kO) , To the extent intructors thought 
incentives would improve morale , they viewed the following incentives as 
more feasible: reduced details (.37)j ribbons (.36), talking over 
strengths and weaknesses (.32), field trip (.32)? and noting accomplish- 
ments in home town paper (.32). The feasibility of the home town paper ^ 
field trip, and certif icate^'incentives also correlated with opiriions 
that incentives wovild improve performance (correlations .of .513 -^l? and 
.Ul, respectively). TRe, instructors' perceived job difficulty corre- 
lated inversely with the feasibility of providing trainees with extra 
information regarding military assignments. The instructor's dVerall 
satisfaction^ with his role was not related to incentive feasibility 
Judgments . rnus, in general, i"c seems uiiat ilbei^al insti^uOtui' attiludes 
toward trying out new training approaches, and toward possible benefi- 
cial' effects of incentive systems, and toward commit ing their time to 
slow-learning trainees are closely related to their perceptions of the 
feasibility of iiaplementing particular training incentives. 

Since instructor attitudes vary and participation in research 
involves sc^ne sacrifice on their part, .instructors were also queried 
about iKJtential incentives for them to participate. Table 27^1ists 
instructor incentives in their order of rated attractiveness. The 
preference ordering shows a consistent pattern. The most attractive 
incentives involved the instruct of 's dUty role (choice of shift and time 
off). These were followed in attractiveness by incentives denoting in- 
f licence OTer the research project (critique, and participating in 
decisibn to implement). Next in attractiveness were three incentives 
involving freedom from administrative burdens. Incentives involving 
individual recognition (certificaltes and posting participants ' ^names ) 
were lower in attractiveness, and the least attractive incentive (which 
was neutral in abstractiveness) was participation in a social event. 

Interestingly, the degree to which instructors felt rewarded for 
« effective teaching was not related to incentive attractiveness. How- 
* ever, other opinion dimensions were associated with instructor, incentive 
value. Perceptions of teaching autonomy were negatively correlated with 
the attractiveness of having one's name posted (r = -.^5)? being able 
to critique the prpject (-.33)? and receiving a certificate (-.31). 
Beliefs that incentives were conducive to trainee morale and performance 
were positively related to the value of certificates (r = .3I for the 
morale statement, .35 for performance) and having one's name posted as a 
participant (r - .^5 and »^7).^ To the extent instructors were adminis- 
tratively overworked, they jiaciged .freedom from administrative burdens to 
be attractive (r = .4l). A general willingness to experiment with new 
ideas was a particularly interesting correlate of instructor incentives. 
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;^ '■ ^' Table 27 

Attractiveness of Incentives to Instructors 



Incentive • 


Mean 


sd 


Cboice of teaching shift 


6.30 


0.9k 


Time off (e.g., pass) 


5.78 


0.98 


Critique research project 


5.50 


1.0& 


Participate in decision on new system 


5.^7 


0.89 


Freedom frcan some squadron detail 


5.hk 


1.05 


Freedom from some administrative dui^ies 


5.35 


0.95 ^ 


Freedcm from, policy;- changes during project 


5.31^ - 


1.07 


Certificate for participation 


h.89 


0.95 


Name posted as participant 


h.58 ' 


1.00 


Social event 


h.32 


1.03 



Such willingiiess was negatively correlated with the attractiveness of 
reduced instructol: squadron details (r = -♦36), but positively related 
to the value of participating in a critique of^the project .(r,= .35) 
and in the decj^sion to implement its results = •37) ♦ In other words, 
those instructors open to experjjfnenta'tioii seem more concerned with 
direct involvement in that experimentation than with personal extrinsic 
incentives to participate. 

The value of incentives to instructors Was not related to their . 
judgmejits that analogous incentives would be feasible for trainees. 
That is, correlations between the a*ttractiVeness of reduced details for 
instructors and "b^iLe feasibility of reduced details for trainees (and 
similarly for passes, certificates, posting haiuco, and social events) 
were 'negligible. ' ^ . - - ' 

Furt her Feasibility Judgments . * 

An additional subjective assessment of incentive feasibility was 
obtained by asking the chief administrator of the electronics training 
coxATse to indicate, with dichotomous "y^s/no'* responses^ whether each. of 
the incentives would be administratively feasible to implement in the 
training curriculum. Those incentives which were judged to encompass * 
a. potentially detrimental impact on the training branch were: getting 
e'xtra advanced instruction in your specialty, being able* to smoke in 
class,^ and being able to drink pop or coffee in class. The first incen- 
tive was perceived to conflict with acceptable instructor supply and 
deman(J ratios; the latter two incentives »would be impossible to imple- 
ment in classrooms with sensitive electronics equipment. 

At this point, further feasibility judgments were rendered, by the 
research team, concerning the implications of implementing, the incen- 
tive s_ contingent on classroom behavior. Rather than being continuously 

6h 
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available in a "tokeA economy" system, several incentives were con- 
sidered to be meaningfully deliverable only once during a training 
course. These incentives were: promotion and certificate (to be 
administered late in the course), some choice in b^se assignment (to be 
administered early), inforlnation about military assignments, information 
about related civilian occupations, letter of merit, and selection as a 
rope. The field trip incentive was judged to be applicable to groups 
or classes as a whole, rather than to be available to specific indi- 
viduals • 
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Development qj: Incentive Systems^ 
The Basic Systems . - , 

The .development of social incentive systems emanating from the 
research on chara^cteristiqs of incentives involved two basic components, 
delineating the system of incentive operation, and selecting the incen- 
tives to be included in the system. 

Foiir incentive systems were developed based on two critical 
variables Vhich may affect the utility gf incentives: the source of 
their administration and the basis on which they are awarded. The four 
incentive systems can be basically described as follows: 

System 1. Incentives are administered by the instructor 
based on the in4ividual trainee *s .performance. 

System 2. Incentives are administered by the instr^ctor^and 
the class as a group based on the individual'^s 
performance, 

..System 3. Incentives are .administered by the instructor to 
the individual based on the performance of the 
class as a group. 

System 4. Incentives are administered by the instructor and 
the class based on the performance of the class. 

The experimental^yariables incorporated in these systems; i.e., 
incentive administration and behayioral basis, were derived from pre- 
vious evidence sviggesting differential impacts. Our review of the 
literature provided tentative indications that basing rewards on group 
performance may be efficacious in view of the, intervening processe'S' of 
cohesivehess development and helping others reach performance standards 
(Raben, et al., 1973)» That review, along with present data from four 
Air Force technical training bases, also suggests that trainees may 
respond differentially to incentives administered by their instructor 
(leader) and classmates (peer group). 

♦ Behavioral Basis of Reinforcement 

The distinction between individual- and group-performance-based 
reinforcement is relatively straightforward. Rewards are administered 



^While the incentive systems proposed were not experimentally imple- 
menl^ed, they are presented in outline form for future investigation by 
the Human Resources Laboratory. Dufe to several changes in approach, 
the social incentives j^fere eventually incorporated into a study of 
classroom social leadership and its effects. The nature of that study 
and attendant problems 'will be documented in the AFHRL-TR- 75-11 
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based on the individual's own performance, in terms of either an 
absolute cut-off score or exceeding an individually predicted target^ 
score (based; e»g», on his aptittide test scores), or the individual is 
rewarded based on the overall performance of his class* The proposed 
systems included the absolute cut-oiE*f criterion and a minimal failure- 
rate on the part of the class. Thus, for example, a trainee could be 
rewarded in proportion to the number of points he scored above 70 on a 
l)lock .(performance) .exam, so long as.no more than ten percent of his 
ciassmates failed the test* To this point, the major criterion behavior 
, . is, then, objective performance, as measured by standardized examina- 
tions* ^ . - 

The issue of administrative source generated the inclusion of 
^ ^multiple behavior bases for 'reinforcement . In addition to objective 
block-exam performance, the trainee could be rewarded for his' leadership 
performance with a system of determining "leadership bonus points" to 
supplement {but not replace) ^'performance points." The^varying source 
of administration is operationalized in terms of whether the instructor 
alone, or the instructor in concert.^^with classmates allocates the 
leadership bonus points* In their CQmbination,^a ratio of 2:1 is pre- 
served between performance and leadership points, so that the former 
behavior base is weighted twice as heavily in determining rewards* The 
range of possible performance points ^s 0-30 (based bn test scored" of 
70-100). Previous data from electronics "coxirses" indicated a mean test 
score of 90» This would represent a mean of 20 performance points. 
""Thus, we would establish a mean of 10 leadership points for a trainee 
to earn. If class size were^ for example, 10, then each student and the 
instructor would distribute 100 leadership points among class members in 
amounts ranging from 0-15 points for any student* The average alloca- , 
tion a trainee receives from class members is then added to his 
instructor-allocated JK)ints* Jhe average of these two scores (instruc- 
tor and class) provides the final number of leadership points for 
trainees operating^ in the instructor and class conditions (systems 2 
and h) . In the other systems, only the instructor assigns leadership , 
points. Finally, if we assume the experimental systems to incorporate 
the first four blocks of the course^ the total niaihber of points an 
^individual could earn w6uld be l80: 30 x U 1^20 performance points, 
and 15 X ^ = 60 leadership points. ^ 

Since, unlike the performance points, leadership point determina- 
tions involve subjective judgments, a study and experimental definition 
y of leadership behavior was accomplished 'as part of the Phase I research 
activities* The intent was to provide traine.es and instructors with 
behavior-observation reasons for assigning leadership status to the 
trainees* The determination of relevant leadership behaviors capital- 
ized on the analysis of social incentives" in training and the genera- 
tion, by trainees and instructors, of critical incidents of leadership 
behavior * 

Six social incentives, which had previously been considered as 
potential rewards, were redesigned as social leadership bases for the 
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determination of rewards and studied with the sample of Lowry electronics 
'trainees. Trainees indicated on 5-point scales (never -always) the fre- 
quency with which these behaviors presently occur, and ideally should 
occur, in their training program. The behaviors were Hlso studied with 
the variation of the respondent -trainee as an initiator or recipient of 
the leadership act. 

Results of this analysis are presented in Table 28. The mean 
responses of trainees are indicative of several general conclusions, 
iX^ Spcial leadership behaviors are currently operative in the training 
setting, seme (treating people as individuals and showing liking and 
acceptance) with substantial regularity. (2) Trainees believe that 
social" leadership behaviors" should occur more frequently than ttiey cxxr- 
rently do; this result was consistent across the six behaviors. 
(3) Trainees believe, to a slightly greater extent*, that they sho\ild 
(and do) initiate the lead^^hip acts, than that they receive the act 
from someone else. It should be noted that the exercise of influence 
caxuiot be interpreted in the usual sense of the respondent as a target, 
since the questionnaire items stated that the trainee influences class 
activities, or someojie else influences those activities. 



Table 28 



Trainee Perceptions of the Degree of Present and Ideal Occurrence 
of Leadership Behaviors, with the" Trainee as Agent 
^ and Target of the Leadership Behavior 



Trainee as Agent 



Trainee as Target 



Present 



Ideal 



Present 



Ideal 



Behavior 


M 


sd 


M 


sd 






M 


sd 


Give encouragement 


2.95 


0.75 


3.65 


'till i 


2.70 


0.87 


3.^3 


0.67 


Treat as an 


k.l6 


0.76 


it. 56 


0.6k 




1.01 


k.hh 


0.71 


individual 


















Praise achievements 


3.11 


0.71 


'*3.6o 


0,7k 


2.69 


0.93 


3.28 


0.78 


Show liking. 


3.65 


0.67 


3.bii 


0.77 


3M 


0.70 




0.71 


acceptance 


















Exercise influence 


3.161 


Sb.87 


3-31 


0.82 


2.89 


0.99 


3.29 


6.82 


Show concern 


3.3h 


0.73 


3.69 


0.79 


3.01 


0.83 


3.3i^ 


0.81 



the derivation of critical leadership incidents supplemented these 
categorical descriptions of classes of social behaviors and would pro- 
vide instructors and trainees with exemplary objective markers for dis- 
tributing 'leadership points, assumiiig, for the present, equal importance 
of the behavior classes in defining social leadership. Examples of 
incidents? for the leadership behavior classes are provided in Appendix K 
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of this report. They, in fact, became the basis for a -Leadership 
Recognition System implemented in Phase II of the research. 

Incentives Available in the Systems 

Incentives for technical and leadership performance were selected' 
on the basis of their characteristics, as determined in their identifi- 
cati.on and analysis, and their manipulability within the context of the 
proposed systems. These issues determined the pricing of incentives in 
terms of the performance/leadership points necessary to acquire them as 
rewards. Considerations of incentive attractiveness, feasibility, fre- 
quency of realist^ic receipt, and cost of implementation led to the 
proposed inclusion of l8 incentives .to be available in the systems' 
catalogs or menus. The proposed incentives and their values are pre- 
sented in Table 29. The incentives are listed in the order of their 
attractiveness as assessed by the dollar method in the study of elec- 
tronics trainees at Lowry AFB. Rating-method attractiveness values 5re 
also presented and show a close ordinal correspondence to the dollar 
values. The incentives are presented in five levels of value, as indi- 

, cated by the spacing between incentive clusters in the table. V/ithin 
each level, the incentives have the same behavioral-points value index- 
ing their "price" or the number of exam/leadership points which must be 
accumulated to receive those incentives. The price was generated by 
multiplying the median, within-level, dollar value of the incentives by 
two. The incentive prices are thus tied directly to their psychological 
reward value to the trainee and presei^ve several desirable elements of 
the incentive systems. First, the prices of the lower-level incentives 
guarantee that virtually every trainee can be rewarded. Even without 
^leadership points, scoring 78 on an exam (or averaging 72 across 
U tests) would qualify one for a reward. Second, the top-level incen- 
tives are very costly in terms of both their system price and the imple- 
mentation cost for the Air Force, and very few trainees are likely to 
earn them. Moreover, since trainees must "stockpile" points over 

, blocks, they must consistently maintain high performance/leadership, 
levels and must forego some lower-level incentives in the early training 
blocks. Scoring 90 on all four block exams, one would have to average 
five leadership points per assessment to qualify, if he purchased no 
other incentives alpng the way. , With perfect (lOO) exam scores and 
10 leadership points per block, i,f the trainee opted for one of .these ^ 
top incentives, he could purchase only one other second-level, 3 third- 
level, or 5 second-level incentives. In no case could a trainee obtain 
both a promotion and choice in hi^s base assignment. Third, half of the 
incentives can be purchased only once in the system, and these "one- 
shot" rewards occur at each price level. The remaining incentives in 
levels 2-5 can be acquired regularly throughout the time period of the 
system* Receipt of six of the nine one-shot incentives is also re- ' , 

served for the last training block due to their cost, or realistic 
administration (of field trips, social events, certificates, and passing 
honor students^ identities to next instructor). Fourth, the proposed 
systems incorporate incentives with motivational implications for recog- 
nition, time-off and individual control, and social activities. 
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The basic elements of the irrcentiv§ instructional systems would 
involve examining^ performance and attitudes over four blocks of time 
periods of the fundamental electronics course for trainees operating in 
one of the *f our incentive systems . Incentives would be used to rein- 
force both technical skill acquisition and the development of leadership 
skills in training. Thus, the social aspect of the systems is included 
both in the incentives and their behavioral contingencies. The major 
emphasis is on social leadership behavior development, since such social 
behaviors as "treating others as individuals" are difficult to conceptu- 
alize as rewards. Rather, technical and social competence are' viewed as 
goals of an incentive system. The briterion measures for evaluation^ 
would include block exam scores, performance ratings by instructors (see 
Appendix L), and measures of trainees* attitudes (Appendix M). TheSe 
measures aj:e discussed in more detail in the final research report, 
AFIiRL-TR-75-11. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



As the first phase of a research program to explore incentive 
systems for the developnent and maintenance of social and learning be-'* 
haviors in Air Force 'technical training, potential rewards were identi- 
fied and studied in the technical trainipg environments of five bases* 
This preliminary research was designed to determine rewards which would 
function as meaningful incentives for trainees to learn quickly and 
competently, and to maintain favorable attitudes toward their roles, 
and which would be feasible to implement in a 'behavior-contingent reward 
system. ..Further,"^ the study examined variables associated with the 
organizational environment and ^t he participants in the system, which 
might affect the utility social reinforcement. 

Sixty-two potential incentives were initially identified through 
discussions with training personnel, intensive literature reviews, and 
idea -generation by the research staff. Data pertinent to the character- 
ization of the incentives was obtained through systematic questionnaire 
administrations to ^463 trainees and 102 training instructors at the five 
technical training bases in Texas (2), Louisiana, Illinois, and 
Colorado. ' These administrations were phased so that initial investiga- 
tion occurred at four bases, and a refined follow-up study was conducted 
at the fifth- base where an experimental ;incentive system would later be 
implemented, ^ 

The major results of the research and conclusions concerning train- 
ing incentives can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The perceived attractiveness or psychological reward value of 
incentives varies greatly although very few are considered \mattractive. 
The range of variation is restricted to the .neutral-to-extremely attrac- 
tive portion of the rating measurement ^cale. In a very general way, 
the more attractive incentives were those with direct impacts on the 
trainee himself and his future career and with administrative cost im- 
plications. The less attractive incentives involved public recognition 
and identification with superiors, ^ 

(2) Multiple methods of measuring incentive value showed substan- 
tial agreement, especially when the number of incentives to be judged 
was not excessive*' Anchoring attractiveness to dollar judgments of 
their relative worth incentives seems a plausible measurement technique 
with subsets of ten or fewer incentives being described simultaneously 
by the judge; 

(3) Factor analyses of incentive attractiveness ratings indicated 
several dimensions or categories of incentives including re,cpgnition as 
the major factor in the present set of incentives, and secondary dimen- 
sions of personal fVeedom, self-development , social behaviors, and 
information-feedback • 




{k) Incentive value Judgments can to some degree be predicted by- 
assessing the characteristics of potential recipients and their training 
environment and background. Particularly strong and consistent corre- 
lates of incentive attractiveness included the trainees' sex, race, 
marital status, and personal motives, and the leadership climate of his 
immediate training environment. Incentives with direct implications for 
social behavior reinforcement were more attractive to females. .Black 
trainees evidenced preferences for recognition-related incentives, while 
yhite airmen preferred control and future career oriented rewards. 
Marrie(i trainees viewed a diverse set of incentives as more attractive 
than did single trainees . Incentive preference patterns were differen- 
tiated by individual motives, especially recognition motives; motives to 
exercise power, to affiliate, and engage in altruistic behaviors were 
also related to preferences for incent ives^which would facilitate 
attaixunent of the respective motivational goals Leadership climate 
dimensions of consideration and initiation of structvire were also re- 
lated to preferences for many different incentives, although the basis 
for these relationships might involve climate-related deprivation of 
rewards which makes them salient, as well as incentive preferences being 
fostered by a climate in which they would be effective motivational 
stimuli. ' - - . 

(5) The value of incentives depends in part upon the agent of their 
administration. While severaj. j^ecognition-related rewards were more 
highly, valued when the instructor. serves as the reinforcing-agent , the 
lack of reinfordng-agent differences for other social incentives sug- 
gests that peer reinforcement may be an effective delivery component of 
incentive systems stressing social reinforcement . 

(6) Incentive feasibility, in terms of the extent to which they 
could be implemented and tied to claasroom effectiveness varied, aci^oss 
incentives with the majority being viewed as somewhat feasible. 
Trainees' Judgments of feasibility were related in many instances to 
their attractiveness ratings. Instructor-student agreement , on incentive 
feasibility was quite high. Instructors* judgments were related to 
their attitudes toward experimentation in their jobs, their willingness 
to spend time with students, and their general attitudes toward incen- 
tives for learning. Instructors' job attitudes were also related to 
their expression of preferences for instructor incentives to participate 
in research. The instructors' feasibility judgments of a few incentives 
were also associated with their perceptions of ideal instructor be- 
haviors or leadership climate. 

(7) Four experimental incentive systems were proposed with Vari- 
ations in the basis for reward (individual or class performance) and 
source of incentive administration (instructor or instructor and peer 
classmates). The systems were designed to reinfol:ce technical learning 
and social leadership behaviors, and include I8 incentives priced on the 
basis of their attractiveness to trainees, feasibility judgmer^ts of 
instructors and training staff, and cost of implementation. Comparative 
evaluations of system efficacy can be made with reference to resul'ting 
perfprmance (examinations, time taken in training) and trainee attitt^des. 
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APPENDIX A 



SURVEY OF ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS OF " 
AJR FORCE TECHNICAL TRAINEES --FORM A 



For the next period you will be asked to complete eight (8) quesfion- 
' naires contained in this booklet. The general purpose of this task is 
to gath:er information about ^ the opinions of people in Air Force training 
programs concerning several aspects of the training environment and 
themselves^. This is part of a research project being conducted^by The 
Ohio State University and sponsored by the Air Force Human Resources 
Laboratory. The project, will examine the motivation of personnel and 
characteristics of the training setting with the goal of establishing 
high performance in, and attitudes toward technical training. ^ 

* 

Specific instructions are provided for each of the eight (8) parts of 
this booklet. Please read them carefully before completing the ques- 
tions in each part. If you have questions, feel free to ask the person 
administering the booklet to you. This is ^ s\irvey of opinions, not a 
"test" of any sort with right and wrong answers. We are interested 
only -in yoxir complete and honest opinions and judgments. 

* Thank you for your cooperation and assistance 




nichael T. VJQod and 



Richard J. Klimoski 
Projiect Directors 
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PAirr II 



In this part you arc to consider the worth, to you, of each of several possible 
S3oTf^-'> ^'^'^^'-^ v;oll in training. Irragino that you have just roceiJed 
$300 whicl. IS about a ronth^s pay for an airman third-class, vL, you c^not 
keep this noney but must spend it on "buying" from th.e list of ou comes low 

o'^r ^^^''.^^^ ^'''^ f-°"^ indicate how nuch you .vouW spend fo^ 

each, by placing an (exact) dollar an^ount on the line next to each outcome Su 
«iay assign anyv-here from 0 to 300 dollars (including zero dollars) "for ^^ paS- 
^cular outcome. There are only two restrictions: (1) The total num^errof dollars 
iTaTolLT T'^^^' '^'''' -^--^ ^300, and (2) Do not use cents^r fraStioi 
you go, to malie the total come out riqht^ . 



J/erbal praise 

^Ribbon for outstanding performance 
^Choice of permanent base assignment 
J-rearing civilian clothes^ to class 
^Opportunity to cross-tr^ain 
Pre^s release to hoir,etown newspaper 



College credit for technical training 
Relaxation of curfew restrictions 



Co-ed classes 



pxtra, advanced instruction 

Time-off (additional leave time) 

Pictures and nanes of honor students posted 

pjTogressing through course at ovm pace 

j^Additional information concerning related civilian occupations / / 

Interaction witli instructor during class / / 

Display of completed worJc - o v 

^teduced squadron detail 

Special seating in classroom' 

Freedom from instructor's supervision ^ 

Freedom from classroom ^exercises 

Being in honor jdormitory 

Being able to evaluate your o\-m performance 

^Being able to help classmates learn material 

^Receiving encouragement 

— Smoking and drinking coffee and soda (pop) in class when possible 

^Being recomrended' as a future instructor 

Being able to set learning goals 

Being treated as an individual 

Choice of roo mates 

^Sending letter of merit to parents or loved ones 

^Boing taken to soitKi social event during duty, time 

Being chosen as group Spokesman 



jrOTAL- please check) 
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PART VI 

>- INSTRUCTOR ECHAVIOR DESCRIPTIOM 

On this page is a list of itetrs that tsay bo used to describe the behavior of your 
tyainmg instructor. You are not asked to evaluate wheti.er the behavior is de- 
sirable, but to indicate the extcmt to which your instructor actually engages in 

• . . the behavior Read e^ch item. Decide whether your instructor (A) Mwavs.CE) often, 
lC)-2cc^io^^llV (,)) Cc21on, or (K) Never acts as described by theTt-et c r^I^ 

. . one ox the five letters felloving the item to show the answer you have selected. 

. A=Always D=Often C=Occasionally D=Seldom E=i:ever ^ 

1. Ho puts suggestions that are made by students into operation. . A BV»*lf 

2. He sees to it that students are working up to their limits. . . A B C n B 

3. , He makes students feel at ease when talking with him A B C D E 

4. He insists tliat students follow standard ways of doing thingu in 

every detail. ; A n C DC 

5. He is friendly and, can be easily approached Accon 

6. He cn$5hasi2es meeting of deadlines ADCDn 

?• He is v;illing to make changes ' • • ^ . • • A B C D n 

8. He talks about ho\; much should be done A D C D i: 

9. He stresses the importance of high tnoralc atnono students, . , . |i,;B t D E 

10. He criticizes poor classwork, A, B C D C 

11* Ho refuses to explain hie actions A B C D n 

12 ♦ * He rules v;it]i an iron hand. ^ ABCDE, 

13. He sees that a student is rewarded for effective performance. . A D C D E 

14. He insfsts that he be infonred on decisions made by students. / A B C D E 

15. Ho is easy to understand i i . , .A D C D E 

IG. He en5>hasis:es the quantity of student acconp^ishmen ts A D C D E 

17. He expresses, appreciation wlien one of us-- perfcorms well A B C D E 

10. He "needles" students -for greater effort ABCDE 

10. He chanqo« ctu^ents tasks without talking it over i;ith them. . .ABCDE 

20. He asks for sacrifices . from students: Cor good of entire class. . A E C D p: 

2i: He' refusVs to give in when studoQts disagree with him A B C D K ' 

e 

22. He tries out his new ideas T ... f . . ABCDE 

23. He tries to keep studenhs in good standing wit)i t\xoc.o in higher 
authority ^ , 

^ -..AnCDE 

, ' 24. He oricourages ovcrtjre study '. . A D C D R 

<d 1' ' ' ■ * - , ■ ' 8i| ..... 
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PART VII 
PHRSaiAL VALUnS QUESTIOMNAIRE 



This questionnaire involves statcip:^nts v:hich oxpross vhat may be coiisidered as 
valued, or attractive, outcorcs in life, which individuals are F.\otivated to attain* 
• Tl»ose staten-cnts are r-irramjccf in uroups of 4. You are to decide for each o roup, 
the order of the state*r.ents as; to their relative attractiveness for you . That is, 
you are to indicate the extent to which you fcnl irotivated to obtain the state 
described by each statcirent, Within eacli oroup of 4, vritc a *1" in the space Jin 
front of the most attractive 'statorrent ta you, a "2" in the space for the second 
trost attractive, a/'3'' for the third most attractive stateircnt, and a "4" for the 
statement in the group of the least attiactivoness to you. Interpret the RKianing 
of each Ltaterent for yourself; do not worry over the fact that other people may 
give it different meanings. Indicate a coir.nlete rank order for the stater^cnts in 
each group. If you hive troui>le deciding the order of t\io statements, make tlie 
best guess you can. Consider each group of statements separately from every 
othet group, - * , 



- >7 ^i"g active in helping other people 
^Having a pay in how thiags arc done 



JGettinq along well with other people 
^Being recognized for my achievements 



jsetting along well with other people 
^Bcing looked up to and respected by others 
^Promoting the well-being of other people 
JBxejrcising contrbl over people, events and situations^ 



^Exercising control over people, events and situations 

^Having many personal friends 

_Beihg active in helping other people 

JSaining acknov; lodgment for my succesdes in life 



4» Promoting the well-being of other people 

Gaining acknorvledgmpnt for m successes in life 



^^ing liked and acceptcid by otlier people 
JJavin^ a say in ho\/ tilings are done 



5» Having I.^any personal friends 

^5a):ing sacrifices for the good of others" 

H aving a say in ho\. thinns arc done 



JBoing looked up to- and respected by otliers 



_Promo^ing tiie \;ell-bQing of other people 
JBoing recognir.ed for my achievements 

^Having influence over decisions ai-id events tliat concern me 
^Having many personal friends 



7* Gaining acknov/ledgment for my successes in life 

G etting along veil witli otlier people 
M aking sacrifices for the c^ood of others 
Ilavinq influence over decisions and events that concern ire 



8. 'i jeing recognized for rty achievements 

flaking sacrifices for the good of others 

JC'oing lil:od and accepted by other people 



j:xercising control over people, events and situations 



'0* ^ Having influence over decisions and events that concern re 

^^Being liked and accepted by other people 

^ D oing looked up to ^)nd rer.pocted by others 
• B eing active in helping ot-Jicr people 
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PAirr vni 



Finally, ye vould like som perGonaL-backcjrouna information about you Please 
answer each of tlte following qtiSstions. All information you have provided !ni 
be held xn strict confidence. Only the Ohio State rosearLrs wil^nalyze th^" 
rcsponses and no individual can be identified in statistical suirraries presented 
qJeSonnalS ''"^'''^ '"^^^ ^"^^ cooperation in completing these 



4. 
7. 



10. 
.11. 



14. 



15. 
16. 



Your name 



2. Your sex (circle one) 

3. Your age 



!Iale Female^ 



Your race (circle one) : Black i-hite other (please specify)_ 
Your military rank 



How many years have you beehin the Air Force? 

Arc you in the regular U.S. Air Force? Yes 
it "no", uith what service branch are you affiliated? 



Mo 



Vihat is your current specialty area in technical training? 

a. tlhat course are yc presently taking? 

b. In which block of the course are you nov;? 



Did you volunteer for this training specialty? Yes 



No 



V/hat training specialty would you ideally like to be in? 

. Do you have any additional specialties from previous training? 
• Yes (Specify )_ ' jlo 



12. What is your marital status? Singl e . M arried Divorced 

13. HoM many dependents (including wife and children) do you have? 



Widowed 



\^at is your previous education (check the highest level attained) ? 
High ^School_ 
Some college 



College Degree 
(graduate Degree 



(In what field?_ 
(In what field? 



) 



Are you a rope or a class assistant? 

, 

Iftiat other military honors or distinctions do\ou have? 



Anif_ConmGnts_^n TliGso guesttonnaires O.'rite Below - Optional) 
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APPENDIX B 



Sl^RVEY OF ATTIT'T)ES AITD OPINIONS OF 
AIR FORCE TECHiNlCAL TRAINEES --FORM B 



For "the next period you will be a'sked to complete eight (8) question- 
naires contained in this booklet. The general purpose of this task is 
to gather inforiua^tion about the opinions of people in Air Force training 
programs concerning s^veral'^spects of the training environment and 
themselves. This i§ part of a research project being conducted by The 
Ohio State University and sponsored by the Air Force Human Resources 
Laboratory* The project will examine the motivation of personnel and 
characteristics of the training setting with the goal of establishing 
high performance in, and attitudes toward technical training/ 

Specific instructions are provided for each of the eight (8) parts of 
this booklet. Please' read tjiem carefully before completing the ques- 
tions in each part. If you have questions, feel free to ask the person 
administering the booklet to you. This is a siirvey of opinions,^ not a 
"test" of any sort with right and wrong answers. We are interested only 
in your ccmplete and hofiest opinions and Judgments. 

* • * * 

Thank you for your cooperation and ai^sist'ance . 



Michael T. VJood and 

-Richard J. Klinoski 
Project Directors 
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B PART II 

In this part you are to consider the worth, to you, of each of several possible 
outcomes pf performing veil in trainina, Imaqinc tliat you have just received 
$300, which is about a ronth*s pay for an airman third-class ♦ Mow, you crnmot 
keep thi^ r.oncy, but mu5.t spend it on "buyinci" frow the list of purcoires below* 
Distribute tlid $300 an^.ong the outcor^es to indicate ho\7 nuch you v;ould spend .for 
each, by placing an (exact) dollar .amount on the line next to. each outcome • You 
may assiqn anywhere from O to 300 dollars (incl^^ding zero dollars) for any part- 
icular outcome. There are only two restrictions: (1) The total numbers of dollars 
you spend on sll outcomes must equal $300, and (2) Do. not use cents or fractions 
of a dollar. Check on your total \7hen you finish. Feel free to make changes as 
you go, to make the total come out right. 

^Promotions ^ 

Certificates or diplomas 

^Eliminating involuntary cross-training 

Being 'excused from classroom training based on exams 

Letter of comr.endation in permanent records ' 

B eing in a classroom \{ith students of the same rank 

' Fxeo telephone calls home 

A dditional information cortceming military ' assignments 

Field trips to location of training specialty 

Identity of honor students passed on to next block ^ instructor 

^ Early notification of permcincnt base assignn^nts 

' Party for top pet-'ormers 

I nfluence over class routine 

E limj.nating nui^erical or letter grades and having pass -fail 

Having your sugocstions iinplcipented 

__ _ Receiving more difficult and challenging work 

I ^ess releases to base newspaper 

Pictures and nam.es of most improved students posted 

Specific information about your strengths and weaknesses 

R eceiving an explanation for orders 

Being te cognised for achievements 

_Being liked and accepted • 

^ ' Choice of dormitory 

Being 'ab3re to help the instructor 

^ Social interaction 

Being qpncerned for 

Not failing 

Being recommended for a "rope" ^ 

?eir^g allowed to take m/jals at NCO club \ 

Be»l>g able to teach a class 



TOTAL (Please check) 
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^ lusTR cron cchavior DESc^xlPTIo^J 

On this page is a list of iters that i\)ay be used' to describe the behavior of your 
•training instructor. You arc not asked to evaluate whether tlie behavior is de- 
sirable, but to indicate the^oxtcut to x.'hich your instructor actually ^engages in 
the behavior. Read each itew. Decide whether your instructor (A) Always* , (D) OfVcn 

gcpg^^ionalj//, (D) SolO om, or (U) Uc vor acts an clcscribcd by the item. Circle 
one of the five letters follcang the itcn to sha>f the answer you have s<* looted. 



A==Arways B=Often C=Occar ibnally l>=Seldoin E=i:evcr 

1. He puts cuooestions that are n^ade by s'tudents into operation. . A B C D e' 

2. He sees to it that students are Vorhing up to their lini£s. . . .A B» C O E 

3. He-makes students feel at ease when talking witK' him A B C D E 

4* He insists that students follow stand;ir'^ wnyo '^oino ♦-liirv^ir- -in • 

every detail n n' n E • 

5* He is friendly and can be easily approached. A B C u K. 

6. He emphasizes meeting of deadlines.. ABCDE 

7. He is willing to make changes A B*C D E 

8. He talks about how much should be done ' . . . ABCDE 

9. •He stresses the importance of high morale among students. ... ABCDE 

10. Ho' criticiEes'^poor classwork. ABCDE 

11. He refttses to explain his actions ABCDE 

12. He rules vitJi an iron hand A B*C D E 

13. He sees that a student is rewarded for effective perf orivancc . . ABCDE 

14. He insists that he be infurxr.ed on decisions made by students. . ABCDE 

15. He is easy to understand ABCDE 

16. He emphasizes the quantity of student accomplishments ABCDE 

17/ He, expresses appreciation when one of us performs well ABCDE 

Ho "needles'* students "for greater effort • . .* ABCDE 

19. Ho c!\An<joc ctuf^cnts tasks without talking it over witli them. . A B C D E 
20'. He asks for sacrifiroc from ctudonts for good of entire class. . A B C D E 

21. ^ He refuses to give in uheu students disagree ^s'ith him ABC D^E 

22. He tries out his new idear». . A B C/'D E 

* ' / 
2a. He trios to keep studont*; in good ^.t-Andiiig uith thonc in higlior / 

authority ^ . A n C D E 

s . / ■ 

24. He .oncourogos ovorMr.o study * ynCDE 
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PART VII 
PCRSOWAL VALUnS QUESTI0t3NAIRL 

*. 

This questionnaire involves statements which cxoress what may be considered as « 
valued, or attractive, outcoires in life, wl)ich individuals are r.\otivated to attain 
These statcirents are arranged in groups of A. You are to decide for each aroun, 
the order of the staterr.ents as to tiieir relative attractiveness forj/ou. liTSTis, 
you^aro to indicate the extent to \7hich you feel motivated to obtain the state 
described hy each staterrent. ::ithin oacli group of A, urite a '1" in the ^space in 
front of ,the n^ost attractive staterent to you, a "2'- in the space for the second 
most attractive, a "3' for the U^irdMriost att^activo statement, and a "4" for tlio 
staten;ent in tl^,e group of the least attractiveness to you. Interpret tlie r.caninq 
of each statcir.ent lor yourself; do not worry ovet he fact that other people cay 
give It different neanings. Inc^icate a conolete rank order" for the statorents in 
each group. If you have trouble deciding the order of t;/o stotemenLs, mal;e the 
best guess you can. Consider each group of statements separately from every 
other group. 

Joeing attive in helping otlier people 



^Having a say in how'th^gs are done 
^Getting along weil with other people 
^Deing recognized for my achievements 



^Getting along well with other people 
_Being looked up to and respected by others 
_Proiroting the \;ell-being of other people 
^Exercising control over people, events and situations 



^' Exercising control over people, events and situations" 

H aving irany personal friends 
_Being active in helping other people 



JSaining acknov/ledgment for iry successes in life 



^Promoting the w^e 11 -being of other people 
^Gaining acknowledgment for inv successes in life 
^Being liked and accel^ted by other people 
^Having a say in liov/ things are done 



IMving many personal friends 

Making sacrifices for the good of others 

Ilaving a say jn hov tilings are done ^ 

voing looked up to and rOx'^pQCted by others 



^* Prci^ting- the well-being of oth<ir people 

B eing recognized for u\y achievements 



Having influence over decisions and events that concern me 
JIaving many 2'>crsonal friends 



^Gaining acknov/ledgr.ent for my successes in life 

fretting along \;eljl with other people 

T'lcU-ing sacrifices for 't3)^ crood of othorS 

. Ilaving influence over decisions and events that concern 



®- Pcing recogni::ed for mj' achievements 

faking sacrifices for the good of others 

^Being liked and accepted by other people 



r.xorcising control over people, events and situations 



^- Ilc-^ying influ{.*nce over d^cjsions and events tliat concern re 

, ^l^'Jng 3 iked and accepted by other peoplo 

licing looked vp to end rcsj octed by othors 

neing active in helping oth'^r people 
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PART VIII 



Finally, \jq \;ould like so»p personal* backgrouncl information about you. Please 
cinsvTer each of the follo\;ing questions. All information you have provided will 
be held in strict confidence. Only the Ohio State researchers v;ill analyze the 
responses and no individual can be identified in statistical suinr?arics presented 
in the research reports. Thank you for your cooperation in completing these 
questionnaires* 



1* Your nare 



2. Your sex (circle one) ; Male Female 
3» Your age^ . , 



4* Your race (circle one) : Blac}c Vhite Otlier (t)lease specify) 
5» Your military rank 



6. How many years have you been in the Air Force?_ 



7* Are you in the regular U.S. Ai?r Force? Yes bJo^ 



If "no", with what service brar.ch are you affiliated?_ 



Ivhat is your current specialty area in technical training?^ 
a. l/hat course are yo presently taking? 



b. In which block of the course are you nov;?^ 



9. Did you volunteer for this training specialty? Yos_ 



No 



10 ♦ vrnat training specialty would you ideally like to be in?^ 



11* Do you have, any additional specialties from previous training? 
Yes (Specify) [ [ 



12 • vniat is your marital status? Sincjle Jlarried Divorced J^idowed^ 

13. How many dependents (including wife and cliildren) do you have?__ 



14.. U^at is your previous education (check tlie highest level attained) 7 

High School ^ * • ' 

Some college^ ^ « 

' « College 'Degree (In what field?_j ) 

Graduate Degree (In what -field? ' ^ ) 



15. Are you a rope or a class assistant? ; 

16. vniat Gather military honors or distinctions do you have?^ 



Any Comments on These Questionnaires (tJrito Below - Optional) 
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, ' . _ 'APPENDIX C ■'■ . . 

: SURVEY OF attitudes' AND OPINIONS OF 
^ AIR FORCE TECHNICAL. INSTRUCTORS --FORM A 

Researchers ftrom The Ohio State University in conjunction with the Air 
Force Human Resources Laboratory are. conducting a project which will 
examine the motivation of personnel and the characteristics of the Air 
Force Training setting with the goal ot establishing high performance 
in and attitudes toward technical training. The major effort of the 
project will itivolv6 gathering information and opinions from trainees 
in various, technical programs. However, because you, the instructor, " i 
are a key person in the training Q^vironment , we would like your judg- 
ments and opinions of the training situation. 

We would like you to complete the questionnaires contained in this 
booklet* Specific instructions are provided for each p^rt. If you 
have any questions feel free to ask the person administering the booklet 
to you. This is a survey of opinions, not a test of any sort .where 
there are right or wrong answers. We are interested only in your com- 
plete and honest opinions and judgn^ents. • " 

Thank you for your cooperation and assistance. ^ ' 



Michael "jr. U'ood and 



Richard J. Kaimoski 
P;:oject Directors 
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PART II 

INSTRUCTOR OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE ' • ♦ 

On tlie .follovnng page ifi a. list of items thut nay bG used to describe your attitudes 
and opinions of specific hchavaop that you/^an instructor, may exhibit in the train- 
ing situation, Vou are to indicatn ho\r often you t^ink you should engage in each 
the behaviors listed* Read each itcn and circle tnc letter that best reflects 
your opinion. Decide whether you think you should (A) Alvavs, (B) Often, (c5 Occa- 
sionally/ (D) Seldom, ox> (E) i:cver act as described by the item. 

A«=Alv;ayc B-OCten C=0ccasi6nally D-Seldom E-Never. 

1. Put suggestions that arc n^ade by students into operation, • • 

2» See to it that students are working up to the.ir liitdts. . • • 

3» Ma):e students feel at ease v;hen taUcing with you 

4* 



.ABODE 
.ABODE 
♦ A *13 0 D E 



Insist that students follow standard ways of doing things in 
evofy detail ; ABODE 

5. Be friendly and can be easily approached, . ^ ^ • A D 0 D E 

6. Ewphasizo meeting of deadlines > ABODE 

7. Be willing to make changes ' ABODE 

8. Talk about hov/ much should be done. ABODE 

9. Stress tlie iitiportance of liigh morale among students ABODE 

lof Criticize poor ciassv/ork % A^ODE 

11. Refuse to exi^lain your actioiis ^ .ABODEx 

12. Rule v/ith an iron hand * ABODE 

13. See thac^a student is rewarded for effective performance. . . ^ . A B t D E* 

14. Insist that you be infortnrsd on decisi.ons made by students. . . .'ABODE 

15. Be easy to understand ABODE 

IG. . Cir^phasize the quantity of student acccmplishmonts ABODE 

17. ' Express approcicition when a student perlorms well, .A B 0 D E 

la. "Needlc^^students .for greater effort. ABODE 

10^. Change siudents ^tasks witl^out first talking it over with them. . .ABODE 



20, 



Ask fo/ sacrifices from students for good of entire class. . 1» ♦ ABODE 



21. Kefu's.e to give in when students disagree with you. ABODE 

22. Try /out your new ideas ' ADCDE 

/ 

23. T^Y to keep students in good standing v;itJi tliose in higher ^ 
authority. ' ABODE 

/ 

24 y.^ Encourage overtime study ABODE 



/ 



/ 
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PART 111 ' 
/ * 

Finally, we v;ould like sorfte' personal background information ^about you. Please 
answer each of the follov.'ing questions. All information you have provided will 
be held in strict con^iecP^fe, Only the Ohio State researchers will analyse the 
responses ^x\a no individual can bo identified in statist^lcnl suiruaarics presented 
in the^rese^ch reports. Thank you for ytno: coopGX-ation\in completing these 
questionnai^s , ^ . ' 

a • 

2. Your sex (Circle one) r:alc Female 

3. Your aye_^ ^ 

4. Your race (Circle one) Black ^•hite Other (Pl&ese soecify) ' 



5. Status: Civiliai¥ If civilicin, vrere you over in the military . If 

yes, V7cre you a techni/cal instructor 

if yes, what wa^ your higl)cr>t xan): > 

Military l-f niXitary,* what is your rank ~" 1 



6» How many .years have you been in the Air P*orco? 
How nany years have you been teaching 



7. \-Jhat is your current specially area in te*chr>ical training/^ 

a. V.Tiat is tl^e course you qre presently teachin g 

b. Dloc)t(s) presently teachinc^ 



A 

8. Wnat teaching specialty wofild, you ideally like to be in? 
9* I^hat are oUier specialties you have taught? 



10. What is your marital status? Single Married Divorced V Ji(3ovJcd 

11. How many dependents (including vafe* and children) do you have? 



12. Wliat is your previous education (check the highest level attained) 

High School 

Some college^ ^ 



College E)egree In what field 

Graduate Degree In what field"" 



13. Have you ever been given an award or specifically corwcndcd for your 
teaching? 



Any Covr/ ntr /^n_ jh^<;c^ P'.iostionna iros (Write Below - Optional) 
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APPENDIX D , ^ 

SURVEY OF ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS OF 
AIR FORCE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTORS --FORM B 



Researchers from The Ohio State University in conjunction with the Air 
Force Human Resources Laboratory arp conducting a project wEich will 
examine the motivation of personnel and the cTtaracteristics of the Air 
Force Training setting with the goal of ' establishing high performance 
in and attitudes toward technical training. The major effort of the 
project will involve gathering information and opinions from trainees 
in various technical programs. However, because you, the instructor, 
are a key person in the training environment, we w6uld lik^ your judg- 
ments and opinions of the training situation. 

We would like you to complete the questionnaires contained in thi'-s 
booklet. Specific instructions ^e provided for each* part. If. you 
have any questions feel free to ask the person administeiring the booklet 
to you. This is a survey of opinicais, not a test of any sort' where 
there are ri^ht or wrong answers. We are interested only in ^our com- 
^lete and honest opinions and judgments. 

Thank you for your cooperation and assistance. 



Michael Wood cind 

Richard J, Klimoski 
Project Directors 
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PART II 

INSTRUCTOR OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 

On the foUovung page is a list of items that n-ay be used to describe your attitudes 
and opinions of specific behavior that you, an instructor, may exliibit in the train- 
ing situation. You are to indicate how often you think you should engage m each 

0. f the behaviors listed. Road each item and circle tlic letter that best reflects ^ 
your opinion. Decide whether liou think you should (A) Alwavs,- (B) Often, (C) Occa- 
sionally, (D) Seldom, or (E) Never act as described by the item. 

A«=Always B=Often OOccasionally D=Seldoro - E=Never 

1. Put suggestions tliat are made by students into operation A B C D E 

2* See to it that students are working up to tlieir limits A D C D E 

3* Make students feel at ease wljen talking with you . . A B C D E 

4. Insist that students follow standard ways of doing things in 

every detail ABODE- 
S' Be friendly and can be easily approached A B C D E 

6. Eirphasize meeting of deadlines*'. ....ABCDE 

7. Be willing to make changes , A B C D E 

8. Talk about hov; much should be done* ABCDE 

9* Stress the in$>ortance of high morale aicong students ABCDE 

10* Criticize poor classwork ^ ABCDE 

XI. Refuse to e^cplain your actions ...ABCDE 

X2. Rule with an iron hand. ^ ABCDE 

13. See that a student is rewarded for effective performance ABCDE 

14. Insist *that you be infomved on decisions made by students. ... ABCDE 

15. Be .easy to understand.. • • ABCDE 

le. Emphasize the quantity of student accomplishments ABCDE 

17. Express appreciation when a student performs well-. ABCDE 

la. **Needle" students £ot greater effort ABCDE 

10. Change students tasks vithout first talking it over with tliem. . .ABCDE 

20. Ask for sacrifices from students for good of entire class. ... ABCDE 

21. Pefuse to give in whon students dicagrf?e witli you. * ABCDE 

22. Try out your new ideas A n C U E 

■ # 

23. Try tb keep studonts in oood nt.indJng v/itU tlio<:e in higher 

authority. ' . ^ A B C D « 

24. Ejicouracjo overtime study ABCDE 
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PART III 



Finally, would like sorr«c pcrconal backcjrouncl information about you. Please 
answer each of U^e follQ\^ing questions. All information you have provided will 
bo held in strict confidence. Only the Ohio rotate researchers will analyze the 
responses and no individual can be idcnti f itid in statistical suranaries presented 
in the lescarch reports* Thank you for your cooperation in con>plctinq these 
questionnaires* 



1* ^JsU^M'/: 



-)<...K . K X 



2* Your sex (Circle one) r:alo Female 
3^ Vour age 

4» Vour race (Circle one) Black White Other (^^ lease specify) 



5* Status: Civilian If civilietfi, vera you over in the military ♦ If 

^ycs,' \'ere you a technical instructor 

If yesr what was yoiu: highest rank ^ 

Military If 'nilitary what is your rank -3^ 



Hov many years have you been in the Air Force ?^ 
How rany years have you bsen teaching 



l#iat is your current specialty area in technical training?^ 

a. Wnat is tlie course you are presently teachinq 

b. Block (s) presently teachinq 



8» t^at teaching specialty would you ideally like to be in?_ 

V * 

9* What are other specialties you have taught? - 



10. What is your marital status? Single ^ Married D ivgrccd \«?idowed_ 

11, Ho\7 many dependents (including v/ife artd children) do you have? 



12. i-AiSt is your previous education (chec): the highe<;t level attained) 

Hiqh School 

Some collerje 



Golloqe Degree In v.'hat fielS^ 

Graduate Degree In)whot field_ 



13. Have you ever been given an award or specifically coPur.endcd for your 
teach ing? ; ^ 



/iny CoiTjnen ts o n Jliese Que s t i on nai res (Write Belov; - Optional) 
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APPENDIX F 



AGREEMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATING AND DOLLAR METHODS 
OF ASSESSING INCENTIVE ATTRACTIVENESS 



Incentive 


Correlation 


Rating 


1)03 Inr ' 


Verbal predse 


.12 


21 


. 7 


Choice of base 


.10 


19 


l6 


Opportunity to cross-train 




1 


15. 


College credit 


.27 


3 


1. 


Coed classes 


.25 


3 


Il4 


Time off 


.22 


11 


8 


Self pacing 


.23 


5 


18 


Interaction with instructor 


.03 


31 


31' 


Reduced squadron detail 


.16 , 


17 


23 


Freedom from supervision 


.19 


10 


23. 


Honor dorm 


.3^ 


U 


0 


Help classmates 


.27 


10 


1 


Smoking and drinking in class 


.27 


0 


19 


Ribbon 


.20 


16 


1 


Civilian clothes 


.35 


0, 


1* 


Press release hometown paper 


.21* 


12 


1 


Relajc cvirfew 


.13 ^ 


27 


2U 


Advanced instruction • 


.00 


31 


31 


Pictures honor students 


.30 


7 


0 


Information, civilian jobs 


. .18 . 


12 


22 


Display completed work 


.03 


31 


31 


Special seating in class 


.20 


1* 


1* 


Freedom from cle^gs ,.€*5cercises 


.20 , 


7 


22 


Evaluate own perfoncance 


.19 ' 


19 


22 


Receiving encouragement 


.18 


21 


17 


Choice of roommates 


.19 


17 


20 


Future instructor 


.26 


7 


13 


^et learning goals 


.10 


'27 


21* 


Treated as an individual 


. .19 


18 


15 


Letter of merit to loved ones 


.21 


16 


15 . 


Social event 


.ll» 


20 


19 


Group spokesman 


.23 


10 


18 


Promotions 


.2? 


2 


• 0 


Certificates 


.31 


6 


0 


Eliminate involuntary jcross-train 


,20 


5 


0 


Excused from class based on exam 


.32 


0 


0 


Iftter of commendation 


.21 


20 


0 - 


Some rank students 


.08 


25 


u 


Phone calls 


.22 


10 


0. 


Information, military assignments 


.17 ' 


2l4 


3 


Field trips 


.32 


2 


0 


Identity of hcxior st\idents passed on 


.2i» 


13 


1 


Early aGGignment notification 


.13 


25 


5. 


Party for top performers 


.17 


17 


0 


Influence over cla^s 


.22 ' , 


6 


2 


Panp-fail credos 


.22 


0 


■ 0 


Havin/', sugr.estions implemented 


.13 


22 


5 


Ch al I'.-n g i n work 


.37 


" 0 


0 


iTf.-nfj rcOoanr: bn:;c paper 


.23 


18 




Vlctxmn inip^rov('(5 ctudents 


.10 


2l» 


9 
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Incentive Correlation Rating Dollar 

Tnfonnation , strengths /weaknesses .18 9 3 

Explanation for orders * ,27 3 0 

Recognition ,l6 26 3 

Beinc liked and accepted _ ^ ,i8 21 1 

Dorm choice ,32 ? 0 

Help instructor ^ .26 , 12 1 

Social interaction ,19 17' ' 1 

Being corfcerned for " ,21 lU 0 

Not failing ' ^ ,20 9 0 

Recoutinended for rope *« , ,35 0 O 

>ICO meals . -SU . 8 0 

Teach a class ' ,28' 5 0 



Note: The rating and foliar columns refer to the number of vi-thin-method 
correlations that were higher than the be^tween methods correlation for ••that 
incentive. Higher numbers indicate lover ;*cohstfuct validity. ^ 
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APPENDIX G 



FACTOR AI^ALYSES CTriNCENTIVE ATTRACTIVENESS RATINGS 

Table G-1 

- Factor Matrix £or Form A Incentives 



Incentive 

h. Verbal Praise, 
5'. Choi.ce base assint 

6. Cross -train , * 

7. College credit > 

8. Co-ed. classes 

, 9. Time -off , - 

10. - Progress own pace 

11. Interaction with instructor 

12. Reduced detail 

13. Freedom supervision 
Ik. Honor dorms 

15. Help classmates 

16. Smoking, coffee ^ 

17. Ribbons 

18. Civilian blothes * 

19. Pi'ess release hom^ 

20. Curfew 

21. Advanced instruction 

22. Honor pictured 

23. Informat civil jobs 
2^. Display work 

25. ^ Seating 

26. Freedom exercises 

27. Evaluate own perf - 

28. Receive encouragement 

29. Choice of roommates 

30. " Future Instructor 

31. Set learning goals 

32. Treated individual 
33 • Letter of merit 
3k. Social event 

35' Group spokesman 



Facto;:*s 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX 



lf3 



U2 
36 

63 



^7 ,36 
kk 

a 

6k 
ki 

55 
U2 



k6 



k2 



ko 

85 
3k 



3U 



ki 

6k 
53 



ko_ 
kl 

39 
5^ 
k^ 



■57 



Ik 



51 
58 



in 



Qk 



Note_: Loadings less th^n .1+0 are .omitted, as are decimal points. 
Mean's and standard deviations for the incentive attractiveness ratings 
axe shown in Table 3 in the text.- 
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• Table G-2 
Factor Matrix for Form B Incentives 

Factors 

Incentive i II HI JV V VI VII VIII XI 

k. Promotion 
5* Certificates ^ 

6/ Eliminate cross-trair^ng , ' 
7» Excused from class gO * ' 

Letter commendation 36 ' 

a. Same rank class ^ kO 37 

10. Free phone callus home 

11. Info, military jobs 

12. Field trips 

13 • Honor identity . 68 , 

1^. Permanent base 1^^ 

15. Party, top perf, 39 

16. Influence class' Yl 

17 • Pass-fail grades * ' ^2 

18. Suggestions ^ 32 36 

19. Chall^^nging work * 52 

20. Press release, base 32 

21. -Improved pictures - ' 79 

22. Info, strengths 3!^ 
53, Explanation for orders , 55 

2h, Recognition fpr achieve 58 35 e; ' 

25. Liked and' accepted - 48'^ 52 ' * 

26. Choice of dorm 

27. Help instructor , 1^-1 

28. Social interaction 73 

29. Being concerned for '68 

30. Not failing 

31. Recommended for "rope" . . 50 

32. Meals at NCO club 60 

33. Teach a class 69 



Note: Loadings less than .kO are omitted, as are decimal points ♦ See 
Table 3 for means and stan^^rd deviations* 
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APPENDIX H 

AIR FORCE TECHNICAL STUDENTS ' ATTITUDES 
AND OPINIONS: LOWRY SURVEY 



This set of questionnaires asks for your opinions on several 
topics concerning your life in Air Force technical training.^ This 
information is being collected as part of a study which Is 'examining 
various ways of improving the training situation in technical school*' 
Ttie situdy is being conducted by researchers at The Ohio State University 
and is sponsored by the Air*Force Hvunan Resources Laboratory* Please 
read the instructions carefully before doing each part . This informa- 
tion* will be confidential and seen only by the Ohio State research 
staff. , It is also anonymous, and individuals will not be identiJ^Led in 
statistical summaries of the data. Thank you for your cooperation. 
Turn the page and'b^gin. If you have questions about Vhat is wanted, 
ask the person administering these forms. 



Milton D^. Hakel 
Michael T.,Wood 
Richard J. Klimoski 

Project Directors 
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In this pr^rt you are to consider the worth* t£ you > of several possible outcomes 
of perfcrming well in training. Imagine that you have Just received $ 100 > which 
is about a third of a month's airman's pay* Now» you cahnot keep this moneV* 
but must spend it on "buying" from the list .of outcomes below. Distribute the 
$100 among the outcomes to indicate how much you would spend for each, by placing 
an, (exact) dollar amount on the line next to each outcome. You may assign any- 
where from 0 to 100 dollars for any particular outcome* There are only tvo 
restrictions: (l) the total number of dollars you spend on all outcomes must 
equal $100, and (2) do not use cents or fractions of,a dollar. Check your total 
when you finish. Peel free t^make changes as you go, to make the total come 
out right. ' ^ • 



Dollars Outcome ^ 

*_ Promotion immediately after training 

Having a choice of where you will eat your meals 

^ 72-hour pass 

_jt Having jovcr accomplishment noted in the base newspaper 

Having the identity of honor students passed to next duty^ 

instructor - - • 

Reduced squadron details 

Serving as a tutor in remedial instruction- 

_^ Being able to smoke in class 

Taking a "field trip" to a place or other training course 

of interest to you 



. 100 Total dollars spent 



O "3 

m - J 23 



Assur*? you have another $100. Please do the same thing you did on the 
last page, and distribute this $100 among the following outcomes* 



Dollars Outcome 

Having^ some choice in your permanent base assignment 

' Being selected as a "rope" 

Talking 'over your strengths and weaknesses with your 

instructor ' ' 

Planning and attending a social event off ^e^se 

Having your accomplishment noted in your hometown newspaper 

Getting' extra advanced instruction in your specialty 

- Having your name picture posted for your class 

achievement 

^ B^ing able to choose the uniform you wear to class 

* Hibbon for outsteuiding training performance 



100 Total dollars snent 




124. 

120 ■ 



Assume you have anotthe'r $100. Please do the same thing you did on the last 
tvo page», and distribute this $100 among the following ov^tcomes. 

Dollars , Outcomes 

5-minute phone call to any location 

Be^ng able to proceed at own pace (not in formation) to and 

from classes 

Getting further information about your military assi(;nmcnt 

Being able to drink soda (pop) or coffee in class 

2U-hour pass * * 

A certificate for class achievement 

Being recommended as a future instructor 

Gettitxg information about civilian occupations-^ related to 

your speciality 

, Having a letter of merit sent to your family ^ 



100 Total dollars spent 
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Listed below are some activities that mieht take place in a training class- 
room. For each acti^dty, you are to indicate tvo things: (1) Place an X 
in *one of the five spaces on the first line to indicate hov frequently this 
activity presently occurs in your class. Checik *'Always,"f "Often," "Occasiohel- 
ly;" "Seldom," or "Never. (2) Place an X in one of the five spaces on 
the second line for each activity to indicate hov frequently you think this 
activity should occur. Check whether it should occur "Always," ""Often,** 
"Occasionally^" ''Seldoja," or "Never." 



Someone gives encouragement to you. 


; 




Kow: 1 t 


1 


t 


'Always Often Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


Should : i 1 


1 




Alvavs Ofi^pti Orf»A<;l onftl 1v 




^ever 


2. You gi^e encouragement to someone else. 




• 


l?ov: 1 1 


1 




Always Often Occasionally 

* 


Seldom 


Never 


Should: 1 1 


1 




&^Un\ffi f^^'^An Aaaab'I /^nal Inr 

iixwoy B ^ ui uen vc c€Lsi onaxxy 


oemom 


riever 


3. Someone treats you as an individual. 






How: * II 


1 




Always Often " . Occasionally 


Seldom 


' Never 


Should 1 1 


1 




* Always " Often Occasionally 


Seldom 


Key6r 


fc. You treat someone else as an indiviiiual. 






How: M 1 . : 


1 




Always Often 'Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


ShoiUd: 1 1 


1 . 




Always Oftgo Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


5. Someone praises your achievements, ^ 






-How: V 1 ""l 


J 




Always ^ t Often Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


Should: 1 - 1 * 


1 1 




Always * Often Occasionally ' 


Seldom 


Never 
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. - PBi'b' III contiiruett^ 
6» You praise someone else's achievements ♦ 
Now: II. 



Always 



Often 



Occasionally 



J J 

Seldom Never- 



Shoul^L: 



J, 



1 



Always orten Occasionally ' Seldom 

7» Someone demonstrates that he^ likes and accepts ypu. 
^Row: I 1 I , . I 



Never 



Always 



Often 



Occasionally 



Seldom * ' Never 



Shoyld: 



1 



1 



Always Often Occasionally Seldom 

8? You show someone else that you like and accept him (her) 
Kow: I, 1.1 



I 



Ke'/e2 



Always Often 



Occasionally 



Seldom 



Never 



Shotild: 



Always , Often Occasionally Seldom 

9* You exercise some influence over vhat goes on in class. 
Nowf* II 1 



Never 



Always Often' 



Occasionally 



Seldom 



Never 



Shoidd: 



Always Often ^ Occasionally Seldom Never 

10* Another class member exercises some influence over what goes on in class. 
Now; 1 I ' I ■ I 



Always 



Often 



Occasionally 



Shoxad: 



Seldom Never 
A \ ^ 



Always Often Occasionally 

11 ♦ Someone shows concern for you. 
Now: , I I 



seldom 



Never 



Should: 



Always Often Occasionally Seldom 

' i I - 



Never 



Always Often Occasionally 

12»* You show conceiTi for someone else. 
Now: • 



Seldom 



Never 



Always Often Occasionally Seldom 



Never 



Should: 



Always Often 



, Occasionally 



Seldom 



Never 
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in^vor each of the following* questions . All information will be held in confidence. 
To individual can be identified in statistical summaries presented in the research 
reports. Thank you for your cooperation in completing these questionnaires. 



Sex (circle one): Male Female 

Race (circle one): Black White Mexican-American Other (specify) 
Age 

Military rank. 



Years in the Air Force (if less than 1 year, give months) Yr, Mo*,*>.. 

Your current training course (name): 

Number of weeks you have been in' this course: ^ ^ 



What is your training specialty? That is, what courses will you take after this 
one or have you taken? 

Did you volunteer for this specialty? Yes No 



Marital -status: Single Married Widowed Divorced 

Kimiber of dependents (self, wife, children): 

Home town and-&t.ate: * ; Population: 

Education (check highest level attained so far): 

Junior high school ("grade 8) 

High school 

f Some college 

College degree - (in what field? ) 

Graduate degree (in what ifi^ld? ) 
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AIR FORCE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTORS ATTITUDES 
- AMD OPINIONS-:/ L0W8Y SURVEY 

Researchers from The Ohio State University in conjimction with the Air 
Force Human Resources Laboratory are conducting a project which will 
examine the motivation of personnel and the characteristics of the Air 
Force Training setting with the goal of establishing high performance 
in and attitudes toward technical training* The major effort of the 
project will involve gathering info^ation and opinions 'from trainees 
in various technical programs • Howeve:^, because you, the instructor, 
are a key person in the training environment , we would like your judg- 
ments and opinions of the training situation, ^ . 

We would like you to complete the questionnaires contained in this 
booklet. Specific instructions are provided for each part. If you 
have any questions feel free to ask the person administering the booklet 
to you. This is a survey of opinions, not a test of any sort -"here 
there are right or wrong answers. We are interested only in your com- 
plete and honest opinions and jud^ents. 



Milton D. Hakel 
Michael T,- Wood 
Richard J, Klimoski 

Project Directors 
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Instructor Opinipns About l^i n i ng 



Belov are several statements relevant to an instructor*^ role in the -technical 
training program. Indicate the extent to which you agree with each statement by 
checking^one of the five spaces below each statement . 

1. I feel free to teach^ny classes the way I want to teach them. 



Strongly agree • v^Agree lleutral; neither Disaf^ree Strongly Disa^^ree 

agree nor disagree 



2. I am rewarded for a teaching Job that I do veil. 



Strongly agree ^Agree Neutral; neither Di-sagree Strone:ly DisagjTee 

agree nor disagree 

# ^ . * »/ 

3» . I get a good variety of activities in my instruction job. 



Strongly a^ee Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Stronply Disagree 

agree nor disagree 

h. The routine paperwork I have "to do is excessive. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree ' Strongly Disagree 

• ^ ■ agree nor disagree ^ " 

5. Offering incentives to trainees for doing well would be a good way to improve ^ 
moreJLe. ' • 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree . Strongly Disagree 

agree4nor disagree 

6. Offering incentives to trainees for doing well would be^ a good way tg improve 
performailce. 



Strongly agree Agree ^Neutral, neither Disagree* Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree - 

-¥ 

7. I do too much administrative vork ajid not enoUgh instruction. 

Strongly agrefe Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agr^e nor disagree 

8. I would like to spend extra time with slower students in remedial training. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree ^nor disagree 

9. It would be a good idea to have extra training time with the best students 
to give them extra advanced instr^tion they won't get in class. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly ^Disafsr'ie 

agree nor disagree ' 

10. I like , to experiment with new" apjp roaches to instruction even though I may 
not be surct they will work out well* 



Strongly agree Agi-ee Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disa,;re? 

agree nor disagree • 

129 



11, Being a technical instructor Is a difficult Job, 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Stronely Disagre 

agree nor disagree 

12. Being a technical instructor is a satisfying Job. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disefgre 

agx^ee nor disagree 
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INSroUCTOR OPirilON QUESTlOrmj^RE 

On the following page is a list of items that may l»| uaed to describe your 
V^-^titudes and opinions of specific behavior that ^yoEu, an instructor, may exhibit 
in the training situation. You are to indicate how often you think you should 
ci^Kage in each of the behaviors listed. Read each ;item and'*circle the letter 
that best reflects your opinion* Decide whether you think you should (A) Always, 
-(B) Often» (C) Occasionally, (D)*Seldom, or (e) Neter act as described by the item, 

A^Always B=6ften ^Occasionally D=Seldom B=Never 

1* Put suggestions that are made by students into operation ABODE 

2. See to it that students are working up to their lir.its * .ABODE 

3» Make students feel at ease when talking with you ABODE 

Insist* that students follow standard ways 'of doing thinr,s in 

every detail ' ABODE 

5» Be friendly and can be easily approached ! . . • .A B 0 D E 

, 6. Einphasi2€5^.ineeting of deadlines ABODE 

?• Be willing to make changes \ . . . ; • .A B 0 D E 

8» Talk^ about how much should be done. * * ^ ABODE 

9* Stress the importance of high morale among students /^BOPE 

10. •Criticize poor classwork A B O P F 

11. Refuse to explain your actions ABODE 

.12. Rule with an iron hand ^. .A B O D E 

13* See that a student is rewarded for effective performance ABODE 

lU. Insist that you be informed on decisions iaa.le by students ABODE 

^15. Be easy to understand ABODE 

l6. Emphasize the quantity of student accomplishme^nts ....ABODE 

17.. Express appreciation when a student perfor^ well .ABODE 

18. "Needle" students for greater effort , A-B 0 D 2 

19. Change students tasks without 'first talking it over with them. . . .ABODE 

20. Ask for sacrifices from students for good of entire class ABODE 

21.. Refuse to give *in when students disagree with you ABCDT: 

22. Try out your new ideas , A B*0 D E 

23\ Try to keep students in good standing with those in higher authority. A BODE 

2k. Ehcourage overtime study. : ' . .A B 0 D 15 

13;; . 
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Background Information; Technical Instructor 



Finally, vo woijdd like some personal "background information about you. Please 
rjiswer each of the following questions. All infonaation you have provided will 
te held in strict confidence,. Only the Ohio State researchers will analyze the 
responses and no individual can be identified in statistical s\uiiinaries presented 
in the research reports. Thank you for your cooperation in completing these 
questionnaires , . # 



1, Your name' 



2, Your sex ( Circle one) Male Female 

3« Your age * " 

l^, Your race (Circle one)'' Black White Other (Please specify)^ 



'5, Status? Civilian If civilian, were you ever in the military__. If 

yes, were you a technical instructor^ 

If yes, what was your highest rank.j 

Military If military j what is your rank ' 



6, How many years have you been in the Air Force?^ 
How many years have you "been teaching? 



What is your currej:it specialty area in technical traiining?^ 

a. What is the course you are presently teaching? 

h. Block(s) p^'esently teaching . 



8, What teaching specialty would you ideally like to he in?^ 

9, What are other specialties you have taught? 



10, * What is your marital status? Single Married Divorced Widowed^ 

11, ~How many dependents (including self > wife, and children) do you have?_ 

12, What is your previous education (check the highest level attained) 
Junior High 

School (grade 8) 

High School ^_ 

Some college^ 



College degree_ In what fields 

Graduate degree In what field^ 



186 
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APPENDIX J 

INGENTIVIS REJECTED FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 
IN SECOND SURVEY AT DOWRY AFB ' 



Beason for Rejection 



* Incentive 



Attrac- 
tiveness 



Instructor 
Feasibility 



Eliminate involuntary 

cross-training 
Excused from classes 

basexi on exam 
Verbal' praise ^ 
Conmendation letter 
Same-rank students in x 

class 
Early assignment 

notification 
Party for top perfomors x 
Pass+'fail grades x 
Implezsenting suggestions 
Difficult challenging 

work 

Explanation for orders 
Dorm choice 

Help instructor x 
Hot failing 

Teach a class x 

Opportunity to cross- 
train 
College credit 
Coed classes 
Self-pacing 

Interaction vith ^ 

instructor 
Honor dorm ^ x 

Relax curfew x 

Pictures honor x ' 
students 

Display of work x 

Special classroom seating x 

Freedom from class exercises x 

Evaluate own performance . x 

Choose roommate^ 

Set learning goals 

Group spokesman x 



Researcher * ^ 
Feasit)ility Redundancy 



X 
X 
X 
X 



K 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Certificate 
> 

Base choice 
I 

Social event 



Advanced 
instruction 



Rope, class ass*t. 

Help classmates 
learn 



(Function of 
course) 

Social inter- 
action 

Time off, 

reduced detail 
Pictures improved 

students 



Self-pacins 
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APPENDIX K 

EXAMPLES OF LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR INCIDENTS ' 
VJh^t is Effective Leadership in liie Classrocm? 

The good clasSrocm leader may: 

0 Show support' of other people's behaviors. 

0 Show concern and respe'ct or the needs and feelings of others, 
o TSrea-t people like individuals, 
o Help others solve problems. 

o Encourage oth^s and praise their acccmplishments 
o Initiate friendships with others. 
0 Increase the "togetherness" and pride of the class. 

4 

o Help others accanplisR training goals of the class. 

To make this more specific, several examples are shown next. 
Your goal is to watch for instances of leadership like these. 

Example 1. - - 

Airman X realized that sane of the students could not keep up witl> 
the instructor--so he asked the instructor to go ever the beginning 
of the block instead of going on to new material. 

Exanqple 2. ' _ 

A group went down to the orderly room to give blood. One guy took 
charge and made a head count and controlled seme guys from screwing 
around by telling them that the Sooner' we got finished, the more free 
time we would have left. 

Example 3 • ' 

Airman X had to work very hard to finish his projects before the end 
of the time scheduled for the block. Aiiman Y asked if he could help 
explain anything^ 

Example ' * 

After trying for a long time to uncross seme of his wires, Airman X 
finally got his circuit to work. Airman Y told him that he was en O.K. 
dude for not quitting and for keeping his cool. 
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Example 5* , , ^ - • 

Aiinnan X saw that Airman Y was having problems with the oscilloscope. 
Airman X showed him hew to work it instead of criticizing him for what 
he did wrong. Airman X told h:^ that he didn't mind helping because 
..It takes iiMe to get it together in electronics. 

Example 6. ^ " 

Airman X helped to* Increase the feeling of togetherness of the class 
by getting to kncJw each and eveiry member 4 



These examples Illustrate seme aspects of leadership in the classroom. 
Watch for these, and more* You will be using tfie Classroon Leadership 
Reco'^tion Form to nominate and recognize fellow classmates, and you 
win need to report specific examples of their leadership behavior. 

The next page shows a sample of the Classroom Leadership Recognition 
Form. Read it carefully. - 
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APPENDIX L 

INSTRUCTOR ASSESSt4ENT OF STUDENT .PERFORMANCE RATING FORM 



Instructor's naiQe:_ ^ ^ Today's d&te: 

Student being descri'bed: 



Please consider this student*- relative to other trainees you have taught in 
this course and indicate how effectively he is performing by checking the 
appropriate space on the scale below each effectiveness item. 



1. Shoving initiative in the class 



Very poor ' Worse than . Same as Better than Very good 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainv^^s compared to 

other trainees ^ other trainees 

2. l6\ovledge o^ substantive material taught in the course 

Very poor Worse than Same as Better than Very good 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainees compared to 

other trainees ^ o^^er trainees 

r 

3- Communication skills 



Very poor 
compared to 
other trainees 



Worse than 
other trainees 



Same as 

other trainees 



Better than 
other trainees 



Very good 
compared to 
other trainees 



Getting along with classmates 



Very poor 
compared to 
other "trainees 



Worse than 
other trainees 



Some as 

other trainees 



Better than 
other trainees 



Very good 
compared to 
other trainee? 



5* Overall performance in the course 



Very poor Worse than Same as ' ■ Better than Very good 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainees compared to 
other trainees ' . . <>^^er trainee 

» 

"6. Exerting effort and applying himself to the training task 



Very poor Worse than Same as Better than Very gocd 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainees compared bo 
' other trainees , * , other trainee 
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APPENDrrX M 

AIRMEN ATTITUDES ^ TOW ARD^ TRAINING RATING FORM 



A 

,^ Please indicate how you currently feel about several aspects of your techivical 
training. Below you will find several items that describe different components of 
your training experience. Indicate your present reaction to each component by 
checking, or placing an 'X*, in one of the five spaces belov the item; this will 
tell us hov satisfied you are with each part. 

<> * * • 

I- Your Instructor in this course - Taking into account how effective a teacher 
he Js and how he gets along with his students. 



Very . , Somewhat Neutral Seme what Very 

satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied 

The System of Rewards associated with being an effective student in this 
training program - Taking into account vhat rewards cure available and wliat one 
must do to get them. 



, Very . Some\^hat Neutral Somewhat Vef y 

satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied 

Your Fellow Trainees in this training ccurse - Taking into account how well 
other students make this class profitable for you, hov vrell students get along 
" with one another, and the general togetherness of your class as a group. 



Very Somewhat * Neutral . Some\7hat Very 

satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied 

The Content of this course - Taking into account the interest, importance, and 
challenge of the material re^quired of you in the course. 



Very Somewhat Neutral . Somewhat Very 

satisfied satisfied ^ dissatisfied dissatisfied, 

Your own Progress in the course -'Taking into account how well you are dping 
in terms of performance and how quickly you arj^^mastfering the material. 



Very Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Very 

' satisfied , satisfied ^ dissatisfied dissatisfied' 

6. Your Overall satisfaction with this course - Taking into account generally all 
factors whigh are responsible for* how satisfied you are. ^ ' 



Very Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Very 

satisfied .satisfied dissatisfied 'dissatisfied 
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